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AMERICA IN THE LATER WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS MANN 


gS is letter to the Dean of Bonn University Thomas Mann 
remarked in 1937: “From the beginning of my intellectual life 
I had felt myself in happiest accord with the temper of my nation 
and at home in its intellectual traditions. | am better suited to 
represent those traditions than to become a martyr for them. . .”' 

Indeed, representation is one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the Spatbiirger Thomas Mann, and has contributed 
essentially to the relevance and to the vulnerability of his work. 
Yet for him representation was never a one-sided task: he stated 
the case of the artist before the bourgeoisie, while simultaneously 
representing the bourgeois in German literature. Very seldom did 
he create a figure or choose a subject that was not representative 
in character. 

After he arrived in America in 1938, he asserted boldly: 
“Wherever I am is German culture.”* He did not come as an 
exile, he came as an institution, as the ambassador of a demo- 
cratic Germany that had been overpowered by Hitler, and he was 
welcomed as such. For him the war years were “morally good 
times.’’* In Princeton first, and then from his home in California, 
he untiringly explained Germany’s humanistic tradition to his 
American friends and readers, while in pamphlets and later by 
radio* he explained the Allied, and especially the American, war 
effort to the ever increasing number of his readers and listeners 
in the Third Reich. In this role of a representative he adjusted 
himself quickly to certain elements of American civilization, and 
incorporated some of them into his work. 





1An Exchange of Letters, translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter (Knopf: New 
York, 1937), p. 6. 
2Heinrich Mann: ‘‘My Brother,’ in The Stature of Thomas Mann, ed. 
Charles Neider (New Directions: New York, 1947), p. 83. 
3‘‘moralisch gute Zeit.’’ Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, (Amsterdam: 
Bermann-Fischer, 1949), p. 144. 
4Listen, Germany, Knopf: New York, 1943. 
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Prior to 1938 his references to America are scarce and of 
relatively minor importance. To be sure, Prince Klaus Heinrich 
in Royal Highness (1909) marries a rich American heiress, 
Imma Spoelmann. But here the description does not go any 
deeper than the clichés chosen by German cartoonists poking 
fun at Americans in the Simplisissimus or other German satirical 
magazines.* Furthermore, this parodistic fairy tale is an allegory 
of Mann’s own marriage to Katja Pringsheim. Katja, the 
daughter of a German-Jewish patrician, is mirrored in Imma, 
and America, the distant and yet familiar country of free and 
somewhat dubious people, is only a slightly veiled metaphor of 
Katja’s origins. Of greater importance, after Mann’s conversion 
to democracy, is the appearance of Walt Whitman in his essays. 
In his lecture “The German Republic” of 1923 he ranked the 
“thundering giant of Manhattan’’*® with Goethe. Proclaiming 
the identity of humanity and democracy, he compared Whitman’s 
social eroticism with that of the “voluptuous thinker,” the German 
romanticist Novalis. But all this is still very much in the state of 
an apercu: America is the “country of unlimited opportunities,” 
and one of these opportunities is democracy. The years up to 
1933 show a gradual shift in Thomas Mann: his work becomes 
less tragic and narcissistic ; on the darkening horizon of Germany 
looms still vague but ever more alluring—America, which, with 
Goethe’s words, is, after all, “better off than our continent, the 
old.” 


Mann gradually shifted allegiances. Richard Wagner, who 
had been the idol of his earlier work, was replaced by the father- 
image of the aging Goethe. The more Thomas Mann came to 
identify himself with Goethe, the more sympathetic became his 
attitude towards the United States. 


I was infatuated with that pessimistic and romantic conception of the 
universe which set off against each other life and the spirit, sensuality and 
redemption, and from which art derived some most compelling effects—compel- 
ling, and yet, humanly speaking, not quite legitimate, not quite genuine. In 
short, I was a Wagnerite. But it is very likely in consequence of riper years that 





s‘‘. . . a tall American, who wore his hat on the back of his head and 
kept his mouth distended in a perpetual smile between his close-trimmed white 
whiskers, the while he half-closed his eyes. . ."" Transl. by A. Cecil Curtis 


(Knopf: New York, 1926), p. 168. 


6‘‘der Donnerer von Manhattan,”’ in Bemiihungen (S. Fischer Verlag: Ber- 
lin, 1925), p. 166. 
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my love and my attention have more and more been fixed upon a far happier 
and saner model: the figure of Goethe, that marvellous combination of the 
demonic and of the urbane in him, which made him the darling of mankind.” 


Another time he saw in Goethe the Protean ability to slip 
into all forms, to know and to understand everything, to be 
everything, e.g., “ancien régime and Americanism.”® He saw it 
with great sympathy. In Goethe he found the concept of Weltlite- 
ratur which enabled him, the newcomer in America, to continue 
to write in German and yet to claim, gain, and retain a firm hold 
on his American readers. In Goethe he greeted an optimism which 
had been alien to him even before the shattering events of 1933, 
and which was marvellously strengthened by his discovery of 
the New World, which followed very much along the lines of 
Goethe’s vision: “There is something of a grandiose matter-of- 
factness in this [Goethe’s] enthusiasm for world-wide technologi- 
cal rationality, a feeling that the ailing world had to be disen- 
chanted and disencumbered from sentimental memories that 
impeded life and obstructed progress.’’® 


Did Goethe lead him to a better understanding of America? 
Or did he arrive at a deeper and more genuine insight into 
Goethe’s nature only after and because he had become familiar 
with the New World? In any case, the experience of America and 
the new light it shed on Goethe’s wisdom produced in Thomas 
Mann a fervent democratisation. In the lecture The Coming 
Victory of Democracy, which he delivered on a coast-to-coast 
tour in 1938, he exclaimed: “. . . democracy is timelessly human, 
and timelessness always implies a certain amount of potential 
youthfulness, which need only be realized in thought and feeling 
in order to excel, by far, all merely transitory youthfulness in 
charms of every sort, in the charm of life and in the charm of 
beauty.”’° 


As a Wagnerite he had been preoccupied with his own per- 





7] Believe, The Personal Philosophies of Twenty-three Eminent Men and 
Women of Our Times, London, 1940; quoted from Hans Eichner, ‘‘The Place 
of Doctor Faustus in the Work of Thomas Mann,’’ German Life and Letters, 
Oxford: New Series, I, 4, July 1948. 

sIntroduction to The Permanent Goethe, translated by Gustav Arlt (Dial 
Press; New York, 1948), p. XXXIII. 

slbid., p. XLII. 

10Translated by Agnes E. Meyer, (Knopf; New York, 1948), p. 14. 
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sonality and his own work. American democracy, however, ap- 
peared to him, at least at that time, as an opportunity to break 
away from his former preoccupation, and to work and fight for 
the common good, following the example of Goethe’s hun- 
dred-year-old Faust. This breakthrough was advanced, if not 
produced, by the European catastrophe and by his need to re- 
build his life in the United States. 


Thomas Mann had visited America in 1934 for the first 
time; he returned three times before he immigrated and settled 
down in 1938. At that time his work on Joseph in Egypt was 
nearing completion. “Joseph the Provider . . . came into being 
entirely under America’s sky—in fact under the serene, Egyptian- 
like sky of California.”™ 


The influence of America on the last two books of the Bible 
tetralogy is obvious. Henry Hatfield has noticed that in Joseph 
in Egypt the “account of immigrants passing through the ‘For- 
tress Zel’ seems to owe something to Ellis Island.’"* Through 
this last barrier Mann leads the reader into a highly developed 
civilization, which is in the process of becoming conscious of its 
achievements. Joseph has arrived or, rather, has been left stranded 
there, coming from an old, archaic, and cruelly militant civiliza- 
tion. Joseph the Provider is, among other things, an Entzwick- 
lungsroman. It shows the integration of the “inspired lamb,” 
Joseph, into the overwhelmingly mundane Egyptian civilization ; 
it shows the contribution the immigrant has to offer to the newer 
and brighter civilization by his very immigration and adjustment ; 
and it shows eventually, in Joseph’s reunion with his family, 
his loyalty to the old country and to the old God of his origins. 


Joseph, of course, is at least partly a portrait of the artist 
himself. Like all of Thomas Mann’s heroes he is a marked man, 
endangered by the conflict between dream and reality; but he is 
also one of the very few protagonists in Mann’s work who attain 
to power and enjoy it wisely. Egypt resembles America, and 
Joseph is saved and cured by a new world, like Prince Klaus 
Heinrich. And indeed, Joseph’s Egypt is an ironic symbol of 
Thomas Mann’s newly acquired homestead: many civilizations 





11“The Joseph Novels,”” in The Stature of Thomas Mann, p. 224. 


12Henry Hatfield, Thomas Mann (New Directions; New York, 1951), 
p. 119. 
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and their styles of life are concentrated in the Pharaonic empire 
to form a “modern” and unique style of life; the whole inhabited 
earth has contributed to this civilization, and is represented by it. 
But there are also genuine progressive forces at work in this 
new empire, Americanisms that no longer conform to the mythi- 
cally transparent atmosphere which was still discernible in the 
first two volumes of the Bible tetralogy. 


Joseph, the future provider, stands before Pharaoh, and 
Pharaoh is “a hypersensitive and tender youth . . . enamored 
of a dreamy religion of love . . . a premature Christian—the 
mythical prototype of those who are on the right way but are not 
the right ones for that way... .”"? 


He interprets Pharaoh’s dreams with Freudian slyness and 
Jungian imagination. And he uses the opportunity to drive home 
his own political ideas: “And the master of the survey shall be 
the taskmaster of the fullness. He shall control it with strictness ; 
the people’s love for him will teach them the economy of plenty. 
Then, when the dearth comes, and they find that he can give, how 
will their love and trust increase!”** And the monarch who is 
enlightened in spite of his dreams, understands him immediately 
and replies: “So you are of the opinion, Osarsiph, . . . that we 
must husband the fullness against the ensuing scarcity and 
collect enormous stores in the barns to be given out in the barren 
years, in order that the upper should not suffer with the lower ?’’'® 


The subject of the interview between Pharaoh and the “‘in- 
spired lamb” is planned economy. But this planning does not re- 
quire revolution, nor does it promise incredible harvests in a 
utopian future. It does not foresee a classless society to eliminate 
the distinction between the “upper” and the “lower” strata of 
the population. It is based solely on carefulness and precaution. 
The “upper” authority takes gentle care of the “lower” subjects, 
in order to maintain its own regimen. By doing so, it deprives the 
“lower” ones of any excuse for an uprising. Basically, Pharaoh’s 
answer aims at love, not at power, at agreement, and not at 
dictatorship, and is a valid expression of Mann’s own “Third 





13‘‘The Joseph Novels’, loc. cit., p. 224. 


14Joseph the Provider, translated by H. T. Lowe Porter, (Knopf: New 
York, 1946), p. 183. 


1s[bid., p. 218. 
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Humanism.” And Joseph, encouraged, even dares predict the 
forms of modern taxation, and almost of the welfare state: 


I said distribution; but I do not mean it so that the corn shall be handed 
out once and for all, but we should distribute to the poor and the little people 
and sell to the great and rich. Poor harvests mean a hard time, and when the Nile 
is low prices are high; the rich shall buy dear and all those shall stoop who still 
think themselves great as Pharaoh in the land. . . .16 


Joseph advocates conservative revolution, the democratic and 
slowly progressive levelling of the social contrasts. 


Clearly Joseph expresses here the ideas of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, of the New Deal. The image of Roosevelt is united 
with the images of Goethe and Thomas Mann himself to become 
the monument of a humanitarian and pacifistic friend and leader 
of mankind. Sometimes, however, Mann transcends the economic 
line of the New Deal towards a more radical concept of socialism. 
So, as Hatfields points out, “when Joseph remarks that bread 
comes before hosannas one is doubtless intended to recall the 
famous Marxist line of Bertold Brecht: Erst kommt das Fressen, 
dann kommt die Moral.”’'7 


After Roosevelt’s death and the end of the hostilities 
with Germany in 1945, the optimistic and virile mood seems to 
have receded from Thomas Mann. “Victorious hopelessness’’® 
prevailed instead, and contributed essentially to the dark atmos- 
phere surrounding Doctor Faustus. This, too, is a truly repre- 
sentative novel with definite political intentions, dictated by 
Mann’s personal situation. To its German readers the novel tries 
to prove the historical and metaphysical inevitability of Germany’s 
downfall, while at the same time explaining to the American 
readers with much psychological and philosophical refinement 
how complex, titanic, and even noble the German national charac- 
ter had been. 


The year 1945 marked the climax of Thomas Mann’s 
rapprochement with America. Then the frontiers of Europe 
opened gradually again ; old contacts could be renewed ; the trip to 
Germany in 1949 especially offered new impressions and stimuli 





1e]bid., p. 219. 
17Loc. cit., p. 119. 
18Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, p. 101. 
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to the responsive author. However, America and its civilisation 
had left its mark in that layer which is nearest to the center of 
creation and therefore least controlled by rational intentions: 
in the texture of his language, his style. 


Anglicisms occur with a disturbing frequency in Thomas 
Mann’s more recent works, This is the more surprising, since 
by education and orientation Thomas Mann had been devoted to 
the study of the Romance languages and literatures rather than 
to Anglo-Saxon.* But although it was his favorite foreign 
language, French scarcely left a residue in his style. 


In the beginning, Thomas Mann took up words and phrases 
of American life and used them as ironical anachronisms in order 
to “Americanize” Joseph’s Egypt. Most of them were taken from 
everyday life and from the surface of civilization, as Jacques 
Offenbach used the setting of the Second Empire to shed the pro- 
found and glittering twilight of his irony over his Greek gods 
and heroes. So, in Joseph the Provider, the palace official who 
conducts Joseph to the meeting with Pharaoh can be heard to 
remark: “Man hat sich nach dem Lunch in den kretischen Gar- 


tensaal begeben.” (“They went into the Cretan loggia after lunch- 
eon’’).2° 


In Doctor Faustus, however, these anglicisms have out- 
grown their original intention; here they are out of place and 
are, more often than not, slips of the tongue; they are superfluous 
and could have been avoided: their only significance lies in 
the fact that they indicate how far Thomas Mann has travelled 
from the immaculately chiselled sentences of his Death in 
V enice.?" 


Mann, however, is too self-critical a writer to remain insensi- 
tive to the tarnish that has been deposited on his formerly trans- 
parent language. He soon became aware of the problematic condi- 
tion of his style and tried to make constructive use of the 
deficiency. Thus, an American expression serves in Doctor 
Faustus to introduce, as a /eitmotif, an American element in 





19Cf, the last chapter of The Magic Mountain, I., the greater part of 
which was originally written in French. 


20Joseph the Provider, p. 147. 


21See also Abraham Suhl, “‘Anglizismen in Thomas Manns Doktor Faustus’’, 
Monatshefte, XL, 7 (Wisconsin, Nov. 1948), pp. 391-395. 
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the upbringing of his hero, Adrian Leverkiihn. Serenus Zeit- 
blom, the chronicler of Adrian’s life, comments upon one of his 
works, the “Apocalypsis cum figuris.” In it he finds “a certain 
touch, like an icy finger, of mass modernity . . . a touch of ‘stream- 
line’, to venture the insulting word . . .”2? First of all, the 
anglicism of “stream-line” has obviously struck the chronicler 
Zeitblom and therefore the author Thomas Mann as an alien, 
and even a disquieting element in its German environment. 
Furthermore, by using the “insulting” word, Zeitblom leads us 
back to Leverktithn’s youth and to an American influence on his 
early musical training. 


In his review of Doctor Faustus Erich Kahler said: “It is a 
structure in which each detail has an exact symbolic reference, a 
structure of utter complexity, in which not only the various 
dimensions and layers, but within these each sub-motif and 
minor variation is related to the rest and back to the fundamental 
motif.’’2% 


Thus, the word “stream-line”, used as a description of one 
of Leverkiihn’s major compositions, follows hard on the heels 
of the name of Johann Konrad Beissel, a name that leads the 
reader “across the sea” and back to Adrian’s formative years. 


Then he and Zeitblom had been initiated into the mysteries 
of music by Wendell Kretzschmar, a Pennsylvania German, who 
had received his musical education in the country of his origin. 
Kretzschmar, in turn, tells the boys about another German- 
American, Beissel, who, in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, had become the spiritual head of a religious sect, the 
Seventh-Day Anabaptists. Beissel, a self-styled preacher, prophet, 
and poet, had also worked out a musical theory all of his own 
to replace the European hymnbook that seemed not simple enough 
for his congregation .He decided to take the common chord as 
the center of any given key. He called the notes belonging to this 
key the “masters,” all other notes the “servants.” Those syllables 
of the text which were accentuated had always to be sung by a 
“master” note, the unaccentuated by a “servant.” Thus, the 





22Doctor Faustus, translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter (Knopf: New York, 
1948), p. 377. 

23Erich Kahler, ‘“Thomas Mann’s Doctor Faustus,’’ Commentary, VII, 4, 
(New York, April 1949), p. 353. 
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music followed closely the cadence of the words.** By this strange 
theory, and probably by the religious enthusiasm of the singers, 
Beissel’s congregation of Ephrata, Pennsylvania, had produced 
musical effects that “were nothing more nor less than a foretaste 
of heaven.’’5 


The report about these Seventh-Day Anabaptists seems to 
have influenced young Leverkiihn to such an extent that their 
hymn-recitation—which he never could have heard—comes back 
in his composition—which, incidentally, is pure fiction. There 
their singing merges with other phenomena of American musical 
life, with loudspeaker effects, e.g., or with “the jazz... used to 
suggest the purely infernal element.’’?* 


Leverkitihn stands for Thomas Mann or at least for that 
part of his personality that he felt was fatally endangered by 
music and literature. Leverkithn’s musical scores are consequently 
symbols of Mann’s own literary output; they are symbols and at 
the same time parodies. By referring to Johann Konrad Beissel 
as an early influence on Leverkithn, Thomas Mann pays a some- 
what ironical tribute to the influence America had had on himself. 
It is the America of the Pennsylvania-German settlers, a strange 
and hybrid mixture of Protestant Schwdarmerei and mechanised 
over-simplifications of religion as well as of art, of pioneering 
and publicity, of pseudo-artistic mass effects and “dynamic 
archaism.”’?7 By including the figure of Johann Konrad Beissel 
in Leverkiihn’s life, Thomas Mann undoubtedly wanted to pay 
homage to America and at the same time to detach himself 
critically from his new homeland. Ambivalence had replaced his 
formerly unmitigated enthusiasm for the United States. The 
key word for this rather complicated situation is an anglicism, the 
linguistic motif, “touch of stream-line.” 


Very early Thomas Mann described his work as “a shrewd 
fox’s burrow.’’?® He is a master in transforming his very deficien- 





24A similar theory was developed by the contemporary German philoso- 
pher, Rudolph Pannwitz. 


2sDoctor Faustus, loc. cit., p. 67 

26]/bid., p. 377 

27] bid. 

28'‘mein kluger Fuchsbau’’. Das Eisenbahnungliick (1907). H. T. Lowe- 


Porter’s translation in Stories of Three Decades, Knopf, New York, 1936, p. 325 
has ‘“‘my squirrel’s hoard’’. 
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cies into merits. The use of English colloquialisms becomes a 
principle and almost a philosophy in his latest novel, The Holy 
Sinner. The narrator, an Irish monk by the name of Clemens, 
who writes the story in the monastery of St. Gallen, in Switzer- 
land, reflects : 


It is quite uncertain in what language I write, whether Latin, French, 
German, or Anglo-Saxon, and indeed it is all the same; for say I write 
Thiudisch . . . then tomorrow British stands on the paper and it is a Breton 
book that I have written. . . . For the thing is so, that the spirit of narration is 
free to the point of abstraction, whose medium is language in and for itself, 
language itself, which sets itself absolute . . . God is spirit, and above languages is 
language. . . .2® 


Here language has become a kind of God-inspired Esperanto, 
well fitted to record a plot that is set, with the colors of medieval 
tapestry, in the land of legend. In this novel Thomas Mann 
has turned away from the present, and from the problems of 
our time. America, too, has disappeared. At least in his epic 
writings Thomas Mann has avoided taking sides in the conflict 
between West and East. Thus America will remain for him 
and the readers of his novels the fairy land, from which Imma 
Spoelmann came to rescue Prince Klaus Heinrich; the “Egyptian- 
like sky of California” which witnessed the accomplishment of 
Joseph the Provider; and the daring and bizarre background of 
Johann Konrad Beissel’s hymns which were reborn in Adrian 
Leverkiihn’s Faustian music. 


Heinz Politzer 
Oberlin College 





29Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter, Knopf, New York, 1951, p. 10. 








DONA EMILIA PARDO-BAZAN AND 
THE CARLIST MOVEMENT 


Oe CENTENARY Of the birth of the distinguished writer 
Emilia Pardo-Bazan is being celebrated with abundant refer- 
ences to her literary production. One of the most illuminating 
phases of her activity was her relationship with the Carlist 
movement, which kept Spain in turmoil for the best part of the 
nineteenth century by its attempts to seize the Spanish throne 
for Don Carlos, brother of Fernando VII, and his succession. 


Pardo-Bazan came of a liberal family; her father received 
an education planned according to the ideas of Rousseau and 
consequently, besides studying law, learned a craft—that of 
bookbinding. This happened in Galicia, a region usually con- 
sidered to be steeped in reactionary obscurantism.' After the 
Revolution of 1868, Pardo-Bazan’s father was elected Liberal 
deputy to the Cortes Constituyentes, which prepared the way 
for the coming of Amadeo of Savoy. However, at this point he 
seems to have come under the influence of the Carlists. He was 
the only member of his party to vote against religious tolerance, 
and, for this lone stand, the Pope granted him the title of count. 
Dojia Emilia herself was quite young at the time, but she already 
followed politics with interest and welcomed the Revolution, 
which she always held to be the last manifestation of Spanish 
vitality, although she soon realized its sterility. She reversed her 
attitude, just as her father did, and became an avowed reac- 
tionary: “Acogi con simpatia el movimiento; en breve los 
desplantes y excesos de la gloriosa me arrojaron en sentido con- 
trario, hacia la reacci6n completa.”’? Her first period of liberalism 
was thus very short-lived. 


Never was the term “reaction” better applied than to the 
abrupt change in Pardo-Bazan’s political attitude. The volte-face 
was complete. From an optimistic liberal she changed over- 
night into a Carlist conspirator. She tells us, no doubt truthfully, 
that she went to England to buy ammunition for the cause.* There 
is in this sudden change the thirst for romance of immature 
youth. Dofia Emilia herself later admitted : 





1La literatura francesa moderna, 1910 I, 26, footnote. 
2‘'Confesién politica," Mi romeria, 1888, p. 193. 
3See Boris de Tannenberg, L’Espagne littéraire, p. 300. 
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Y como mi juventud y mi cardcter vehemente y fogoso me inclinaban a 
los extremos, fui, siguiendo un proceso ldégico, hasta la conspiracién; y a 
permitirmelo mi sexo, fuera hasta el campo de batalla, donde no sdélo me 
mostraba la fantasia esperanzas de regeneracién para la patria, sino una libre y 
romanesca esfera de actividad, en la cual cabian ciertos elementos épicos y 
dramaticos que a veces faltan en la vida vulgar y apacible.4 


Whereas liberal Spanish thinkers such as Unamuno despise 
Bourbons because they have come to represent those undesirable 
features attributed ‘to the Austrian monarchy, reactionary 
Spaniards, wistfully thinking of Hapsburg greatness, sometimes 
reject the French house as an unworthy sucessor of the preceding 
dynasty. The burden of the odium falls upon the most active of 
the Bourbons—Charles III. This was undoubtedly the attitude 
of the young Emilia for, as late as Mi romeria (1888), she says: 

No soy entusiasta de la casa de Borbén, y hasta en sus reyes mas elogiados, 
como Carlos III, encuentro bastantes tachas que poner. Creo que esa casa de origen 
francés nos trajo la politica exterior mas funesta a nuestros intereses: me indigna 
el observar como, cuando discurrian obrar mejor, los Borbones se esmeraban en 
desviar del cauce la corriente de nuestra civilizaci6n y nuestro pensamiento 
nacional; y me subleva ver lo que hicieron de la idea del municipio y de nuestro 


viejo nervio independiente. Pienso que ellos nos amputaron la originalidad 
y nos practicaron la ablacién del caracter propio.5 


This fundamental dislike for the House of Bourbon in toto con- 
trasts strangely with the blind devotion of the Carlists to their 
Bourbon Pretender. There is indeed a certain inconsistency in 
their attitude; Pardo-Bazan tries to explain it away. That in the 
same passage from Mi romeria she justifies Alfonso XII also is 
not surprising, since in this work she attempts to assume a neutral 
attitude in politics, a sincere one inasmuch as her enthusiasm for 
Don Carlos was waning. Her theory is that time, experience and 
misfortune have taught the Bourbons wisdom. The historian 
cannot help feeling that this view is difficult to reconcile with 
the idea of divine right: 

Mas también opino que las familias, como los pueblos, se educan a fuerza 
de experiencia, y a veces se mejoran en la adversidad. Todos hemos visto en 
Alfonso XII, de grata memoria, el escepticismo manolesco y la cruel indiferencia 
moral de su abuelo Fernando VII, transformados en ingenio, agudeza, don de 
gentes y espiritu conciliador; todos pueden notar en el duque de Madrid el 
tes6n inquebrantable, el inflexible fanatismo, y la formalidad pueril de D. Carlos 


Maria Isidro, primer pretendiente, convertidos en noble dignidad, seria con- 
viccién y tranquila entereza.6 





4‘‘Confesién politica,” op. cit., pp. 193-94. 
8‘‘Don Carlos,” ibid., pp. 185-86. 
6/bid., p. 186. 
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The Duke of Madrid, to whom reference is made in this 
passage, was the Carlist Pretender at this time. He was born Don 
Carlos Maria de los Dolores de Borbén y Austria-Este, and had 
taken the title of Duke of Madrid when he issued the manifesto 
of June 30, 1869. This manifesto was prepared by a council 
over which Don Carlos presided in London. 


Unfortunately, Dofia Emilia has left us no document of her 
fanatical Carlist period, and we are compelled to have recourse 
to these sophisticated and half-hearted declarations made in the 
twilight of her Carlist day. They are taken from Mi romeria, 
which narrates the Spanish pilgrimage to Rome (1887-88). The 
correspondent of the Parisian newspaper Le Figaro, describing 
the ceremonies in the Eternal City, wrote that the Pope, Leo 
XIII, during the audience he gave to the Spaniards, advised the 
Carlists present to “show great love for their Queen [Maria 
Cristina], whom God had chosen to give them peace”; that is to 
say, he implied disapproval of the Carlist movement. Dofia 
Emilia indignantly rejects this fantastic story (“grilla” she calls 
it).7 On the way back to Spain, she made a detour to Venice with 
her good friend José Ortega Munilla, a colorful and almost 
forgotten journalist who was for many years the director of El 
Imparcial. They visited the Pretender Don Carlos, who was 
occupying the Palazzo Loredan. As a result of this visit, she 
published her article “Don Carlos,” first in El Imparcial and later 
as the first chapter of the Epilogue to Mi romeria. In a typical 
passage, she protests against the absurd misrepresentations of 
Don Carlos: 

iQuién no conoce al D. Carlos de la leyenda contemporanea? Abrid 
cualquier periddico satirico y alli le veréis. Rosario en cinta y trabuco al brazo; 
zancas de cigarrén, boca de rana y cabeza de cretino; por montura el rocin de 
D. Quijote, cuando no el rucio de Sancho Panza. Lo moral corresponde a lo 
fisico, y sobra gente de buena fe para quien el duque de Madrid es un fauno en lo 
bruto, un ogro en lo feo, un satiro en lo vicioso y una liebre en lo cobarde. 
Cada dia afade algin nuevo rasgo a su semblanza la fecunda inventiva de los 
noticieros.8 
Dofia Emilia proceeds to paint an enthusiastic picture of Don 
Carlos, without descending to ridiculous laudations. Nonetheless, 
she makes some very uncompromising statements, such as this: 
“Si algin hombre nacié para rey es D. Carlos.’’*® The article 





7Ibid., pp. 122-24. 
slbid., pp. 180-81. 
slbid., p. 185. 
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“Don Carlos” was immediately followed by that entitled “Con- 
fesion politica.” Each created a great stir. The latter was hailed 
by the Liberals as being an implicit renunciation of Carlism by 
Dofia Emilia, who, however, rejected this interpretation heatedly. 
On the other hand, D. Ramon Nocedal, editor of El Siglo Futuro, 
which began to lead a long campaign against Dofia Emilia, 
accused her of ingratitude to Don Carlos. She replied that she 
could not pardon this insult. It must be admitted that she never 
allowed herself an untoward word in talking about the prince 
whose hospitality she had once enjoyed. In the same reply,'® she 
even modified the harsh remarks, already quoted, about Fernando 
VII. His only fault, she says, was narrowmindedness: “No 
pretendi negar sus prendas morales, sus virtudes, su acrisolada 
honradez, sino sus condiciones de sumo regidor, que sabe aprove- 
char las circunstancias.” But the Carlist lute was cracked and, 
on account of the ever-growing rift, it began to emit discordant, 
painful sounds. 


Around the polemic just related is woven one of the most 
curious and possibly most grotesque episodes of Restoration Carl- 
ism. Early in 1888, the newspaper La Fe reproduced the two arti- 
cles in question, with a preface full of the warmest eulogies by its 
editor, Antonio Juan de Vilddsola. E/ Siglo Futuro took ad- 
vantage of this to express its dissatisfaction with Don Carlos, 
whose moderate policy it now heartily disliked. It declared that 
Dofia Emilia was a mouthpiece for Don Carlos’ ideas and, worse 
still, that she and Alejandro Pidal were conspiring together to 
break up the Carlist party. In point of fact, the two did not 
even know each other but, as a result of the accusations of 
El Siglo Futuro, they met and became friends. The Carlist news- 
paper began this campaign with two long articles, and then a series 
of shorter ones. It published a “hail-storm of telegrams of pro- 
test” from all kinds of people, including on the one hand the 
Marqués de Valdespina and on the other the president of the 
Ateneo de San Luis Gonzaga in San Andrés de Palomar! In 
these protests, the signatories of which numbered thousands, 
Pardo-Bazan was described as “a siren,” “Delilah”! Don Carlos 
himself tried to settle the dispute but succeeded only in provok- 
ing a scission between the carlistas and integristas, represented 
by El Correo Espaiiol and El Siglo Futuro. Pardo-Bazan des- 





10Coletilla a Mi romeria,” p. 290. 
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cribes her opinion of all this tempest in two letters to Vildésola, 
dated May 11 and 12, 1888, and published in La Fe; they were 
later reproduced in Polémicas y estudios literarios under the 
title “Coletilla a Mi romeria.” She is most ironical toward El 
Siglo Futuro, “el diario tradicionalista, en quien reconozco 
gustosa dos cualidades muy conducentes a los fines de la prensa: 
buena gramatica y mala intencién” (p. 287). This episode was 
the immediate stimulus to the break between Carlists and ultra- 
Carlists; as for Dofia Emilia herself, it undoubtedly helped to 
detach her from the whole Carlist movement. 


Pardo-Bazan passed through a curious period of what might 
be called “half-Carlism.” The mystical presupposition of the 
Carlist movement was that God was the mover of history and 
the ordainer of every historical event, and that Don Carlos was 
His representative in Spain. Any intelligent Carlist could but 
feel that this was incompatible with the long series of reverses 
which the movement had suffered. Dofia Emilia came to the con- 
clusion that, for some reason, Providence was hostile to Don 
Carlos: 


Diriase que una valla misteriosa se interpuso entre la Vieja Espafia y el 
éxito. Yo no creo en la casualidad, y menos la hago intervenir en la marcha de 
las sociedades, donde claramente diviso a la Providencia reguladora guiando a los 
pueblos por extrafias vias, segin conviene a sus altos designios; y afirmo que 
ni las intrigas napolitanas que detuvieron a Carlos V de Borbén en el arroyo 
Abronigal para que no entrase en Madrid‘1; ni la bala perdida o el inepto 
curandero que mataron a D. Tomas Zumalacarreguit2; ni la tardanza en 
saberse la muerte de Concha, 13 fueron agentes del ciego destino, sino de la 
Soberana Voluntad. 14 


At the same time, Dofia Emilia remained firm in her conviction 
that, legally, the undoubted heir to the throne of Spain was Don 
Carlos. In her second letter to Vilddsola, she affirms: “Si no 
soy carlista oficialmente, ni en el sentido usual del vocablo, he 
dicho, y no me desdigo, que reconozco en Don Carlos la realeza 
de derecho.” The situation was for her, therefore, paradoxical 
and perplexing. On the one hand, God had appointed Don Carlos 
as His representative; on the other hand, His Providence was 





11See H. Butler Clarke, Modern Spain, 1815-1898, p. 141. 


12See C. F. Henningson, A History of Twelve Months Campaign with 
Zumalacdrregui, London, 1836. His description of Zumalacarregui’s death is 
reproduced by E. W. Latimer, Spain in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 231 ff. 
13See G. F. White, A Century of Spain and Portugal, 1788-1898, p. 295. 
14"‘Confesién politica,” op. cit., pp. 200-1. 
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displaying an astonishing tenacity in preventing Don Carlos 
from taking up his appointment. Dofia Emilia had to find a 
solution to this dilemma. 


About 1888, Pardo-Bazan was overcome by a feeling that 
the political questions which had provoked the Carlist Wars were 
losing importance in comparison with the practical problems op- 
pressing Spain: 

De los sufridos contribuyentes, de la agonizante agricultura, de la pisoteada 
industria, de las arrinconadas provincias, de los espiritus honrados, en fin, se 
alza una protesta y tiende a formarse un partido escéptico, si por escepticismo 
ha de entenderse atribuir mas valor a la rebaja de tributos que a la ley de 
matrimonio civil. A este partido no he menester afiliarme; a este partido esta 


afiliado todo él que conserva fuerza de indignacién contra abusos no por 
consuetudinarios menos abominables. 15 


In other words, the Spanish problem is essentially a practical 
one; a problem as Costa maintained, of “escuela y despensa.” 
From this new standpoint, Dofa Emilia could look with indiffer- 
ence upon the dilemma that had so troubled her and which she 
now regarded as quite Byzantine. She expresses this idea in a 
note which she added to the second of her letters to Vilddsola 
when, in 1892, she republished them in “Coletilla a Mi romeria.” 
The legitimacy question has, she says, lost all its “intrinsic 
value”: ‘Sea o no Don Carlos rey de derecho, los principios que 
representa, 0 se ve obligado a representar, son cada dia menos 
admisibles, y en mi conciencia va muriendo poco a poco su 
significacion y hasta su hermosura y fuerza poética y romantica, 
que tal vez fuese para mi su mayor atractivo.” Dofia Emilia, 
now a middle-aged mother, was slowly being penetrated by the 
domestic tradition of Spanish womanhood and was escaping 
from the romantic exaltation which had held her so long. More- 
over, the pendulum of her mind was swinging back again toward 
“New Spain.”’ Don Carlos himself had described her as a liberal 
writer, and she says that she was now no longer identified with 
her epoch, but probably a little ahead of it. For a long time, her 
political and social ideas harmonized with the tendencies of La 
Epoca, a liberal monarchical newspaper for which she wrote 
numerous articles. 


Pardo-Bazan’s now total apathy toward the dynastic ques- 
tion was, as she herself saw, typical of the epoch. This could be 





slbid., pp. 200-1. 
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perceived in the disappearance of the controversial literature 
about the law of royal succession in Spain. Previously the Al- 
phonsist point of view had been represented by such books as 
Novedad e ilegitimidad del carlismo, in which Miguel Sanchez 
makes innumerable learned quotations and appeals to Juan de 
Rojas, Simancas, Covarrubias, Burgos de Paz, Valenzuela, 
Velasquez, and many more, to prove the justice of the Al- 
phonsist cause. In the same way, the Carlist case had been pro- 
pounded very eruditely by Félix Alvarez Villamil in his 
Cuesti6n dindstica. Now, said Pardo-Bazan in 1898, anyone writ- 
ing such a book would obviously be wasting his time. No one 
discusses the theoretical aspect of the succession law in Spain."* 


Pardo-Bazan’s indifference to the Carlist movement quickly 
developed into open hostility when, in the middle of the con- 
fusion of 98, news came that the Carlists were about to begin 
another civil war. She devoted to this threat a most sarcastic 
article entitled “Margaritas.’”'7 Margaritas is the name of the 
Carlist young women’s organization. They were named after 
Margarita of Este (daughter of the Duchess of Parma), whom 
Don Carlos had married in 1867. The Carlists, said Dofia Emilia, 
were guilty of reincidency. The history of modern Spain can, be- 
cause of them, be compared with the famous snake that eats its 
own tail, to use Vico’s picture of history. The thought that the 
Carlist wars were about to break out again nauseated Pardo- 
Bazan: 


iVolver ahora a las compras e introducciones furtivas de pertrechos, 
municiones, armas, correaje y botiquin? [Dofia Emilia must have said this with 
a guilty conscience, she herself having previously engaged in this activity.] 
gOtra vez a desenterrar los trabucos mohosos, los fusiles de chispa, los 
cuchillos de caza, las navajas albacetefas? ;Que resuenen los ecos de los 
montes con el desperta ferro? [This was originally the war-cry of the 
Almogavares. 18 It was used by the Carlists and is the title of a chapter in 
Galdés’ novel Doria Perfecta.] iQue se lea nuevamente, de ocultis, el Cuartel 
Real? ;Que preparemos en los viejos Pazos el escondrijo por si tenemos que 
ocultar a algun fugitivo cabecilla? [Here again is probably a veiled reference to 
the part Dofia Emilia played in the previous Carlist War.] Que barran 
cuidadosamente las celdas del castillo—carcel militar—en que han de ser cus- 
todiados los presos politicos? ;Mas boinas de chapa dorada y C. VII? Mas 
recortes rojos sobre blanca franela, con la leyenda, empapada y besada con 
fervor, ‘‘Detente bala; el corazén de Jestis esta conmigo?” (p. 145). 





16De siglo a siglo, 1902, p. 147. 
17] bid., pp. 144 ff. 
18See Moncada, Expedicién de catalanes y aragoneses al Oriente. 
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In her anguish at the prospect of a new civil conflict, Pardo- 
Bazan almost wished that the Carlists might win and come into 
power. After a few years of government they would, she argued, 
be compelled to embrace practical ideas. 


She was nevertheless pained when, in a train between the 
Spanish frontier and Bordeaux, a reasonable and liberal-minded 
French priest expressed the idea, born of a false romantic con- 
ception of Spain, that the only solution to the Spanish problem 
was the rule of Don Carlos de Borbon. The priest rejoiced at 
the thought of the civil war which would soon break out and 
make this change possible. Pardo-Bazan tried, but in vain, to 
persuade him of the uselessness of this eventuality and the 
horror of the bloodshed involved. She says in despair: “;A qué 
iba yo a porfiar con el sefior cura, persona, por otra parte, bien 
educada, para que se persuadiese de que en Espafia, hoy por hoy, 
nos hacen mas falta muchas escuelas, muchos colegios buenos y 
otras zarandajas, que una nueva guerra civil?’"* If by “zaranda- 
jas” we understand “despensa’” and the like, we have here a para- 
phrase of the historic remark of Costa, “Escuela y despensa.” 


Even though Pardo-Bazan never embraced republicanism or 
agnostic positivism, she was in her latter years so devoted to the 
material welfare of her country that, like Spain itself, she was 
willing to bury the whole Carlist issue. 


Ronald Hilton 
Stanford University 


19Por la Europa catoélica, 1902, p. 24. 

















THE REDISCOVERY OF ROBERT MUSIL 


Ws THE dust began to settle over the spiritual wasteland 
of Europe after the still recent catastrophe, some strange 
phenomena were revealed. On the German literary scene, we 
learned of the existence of a clandestine literature having lived 
through suppression, book burning, and ostracism. Creative 
work that had never been published, but hidden in a drawer 
while awaiting more opportune times, appeared for the first 
time. Men even found evidence of open resistance to the nihilistic 
forces of the ’thirties. The scene that had been presented as so 
uniform, gleichgeschaltet, now appeared to have had a back- 
ground, or more appropriately speaking, an “underground,” in 
sharp contrast to the officially prevailing spirit. When the guns 
were silent, this literature in defiance or literature in abeyance 
found its voice, and it became the task of the critical world to 
single out and appraise the permanent values thus brought to 
light. 


In critical and belleletristic journals, the name of Robert Musil 
appeared occasionally among the “rediscovered” writers. Musil 
was not an émigré with a long and firmly established reputation. 
Nor had he joined that small and valiant group who refused to 
seek safety abroad but joined what has been termed “die innere 
Emigration.” The incorporation of Austria into Greater Germany 
in 1938 silenced Musil’s literary voice, and his name is included in 
the long list of writers whose books were burned and banned. 
Early in 1945, the Swiss journal Lettres’ devoted one issue to 
outstanding Austrian writers, such as Hofmannsthal, Rilke, 
and Stifter. Significantly, Robert Musil was accorded more 

_space than any other writer. Essays on him and his work and 
excerpts from his writings were included. It was also in Switzer- 
land that a small monograph on Musil had appeared even before 
the end of the war.? And a new history of German literature 
published in 1947? pays more attention to Musil than is shown 
in any earlier work. Most standard works on recent German 
literature seem either to ignore him or to accord little importance 





iLettres, April 1945, Geneva. 
2Robert Lejeune: Robert Musil, Zurich, 1942. 
3Paul Lith: Literatur als Geschichte, Wiesbaden, 1947. 
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to his work. Johannes Beer, Langenbucher, von der Leyen, 
Naumann, Rohl, and Walzel do not even mention him; and 
Mahrholz, Soergel, and Lange give him but passing notice. 


The strongest single impetus to a revived interest in Musil’s 
contribution to not only German, but European literature, came 
from an appraisal in the London Times Literary Supplement, 
October 28, 1949; and as a direct result of this article—so Musil’s 
daughter, who is the executrix of his literary will, tells us— 
there was a veritable flood of inquiries from publishers interested 
in Musil’s work. As matters stand now, a completely new edition 
of his work is being planned, enriched by much material found 
among his papers, such as diaries, essays, and additional chapters 
of the unfinished novel. Also, a forthcoming English edition of 
his great novel is announced by an English publisher. 


Musil’s contemporary critics, writing in the ‘twenties and 
early ‘thirties, were lavish in their praise of his work. This 
paradox may find its explanation in a peculiar irony of timing 
and the times. It was in 1930, when the author was fifty years 
old, that the first volume of his major work, Der Mann ohne 
Eigenschaften, was published. Only a small élite of connoisseurs 
and friends in the literary field had known him before that date. 
These, to be sure, had recognized his superior qualities as early 
as 1906, when his first novel appeared. The publication of the 
second volume of his chief work; in 1933, revealed Musil’s true 
capacity and stature, and now critical attention undoubtedly 
would have been focused upon him but for the political up- 
heaval which swept over Germany and altered the entire course 
of German literature. Proscribed by the Nazis, Musil’s writings 
were effectively denied their proper audience, and he himself died 
long before the end of the war, in 1942. It is significant that 
among the histories of German literature published between 
1933 and 1945 only that of the Frenchman Bertaux devotes some 
space to Musil, and it is perhaps not surprising that Bertaux’ 
comments are wholly in keeping with the general tone of earlier 
critical evaluations. 


It is proper to ask what Musil’s contemporaries saw in his 
work. On the one hand, we note, he was classed with the Viennese 
décadence and thus put into the company of Schnitzler, Hofmanns- 
thal, Beer-Hofmann, Stefan Zweig, Herman Bahr, and Altenberg. 
Thus he was evidently felt to be one of that considerable body of 
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novelists who specialized in the incisive criticism of their own 
age. On the other hand, he was likened to the expressionists in 
the field of the novel, such as Alfred Doblin and Kafka. Such a 
comparison obviously refers not only to his style but to his ideas 
as well. Oskar Fontana* extols Musil as representing the third 
major step in German cultural criticism—Romanticism and 
Nietzsche having provided the first two steps. Ernst Fischer® 
remarks, in discussing the first volume of Der Mann ohne 
Eigenschaften, that there is hardly another book which depicts our 
spiritual fate, tells of our march into the unknown, with such 
translucent clarity. Efraim Frisch,* in an essay on the second 
volume of the novel, concludes that virtually no phase of life (by 
which he means modern life) remains untouched, that a new 
light falls upon everything. In an earlier discussion of the first 
volume Frisch? had spoken of the transparency created by Musil’s 
unusual style: “The work is . . . rhythmical to details of sentence 
structure and of the rise or fall in the sound of a word. At times, 
however, the edifice seems to be lifted to the clouds and its 
pinnacles shine in a transparency which is not caused by a 
terrestrial light.” Alfred Doblin,® in announcing Musil’s selection 
for the Kleist prize in 1924, speaks of his all-encompassing view 
of the social tensions of our time, and points to the ethical 
content of his work; the widening and deepening (Vertiefung) of 
our spiritual values, he insists, is what Musil desires, not mere 
artistic, formal perfection. Indeed, Doblin sees Musil “am Wei- 
chenstellwerk unserer Zeit,’ actively engaged in changing our 
course, as it were. And others point to Musil’s insistence on trans- 
cending mere analytical criticism and reaching a state of directed, 
concerted action toward a new morality. Those who liken him 
to the writers of the décadence point out, too, that he aims to elimi- 
nate the dead and outworn, but wishes to make effective the re- 
maining, the healthy forces in our society. According to these 
critics,® then, what distinguishes Musil’s writing from the mere 
reportage of the customary novel of manners, the Literatenroman 





4Berliner Bérsen Courier, 569, 1930-31. 

sArbeiter Zeitung, Wien, 337, 1930-31. 

6Frankfurter Zeitung, 258-259, 1932-33. 

7Frankfurter Zeitung, 946, 1930-31. 

sDie Literatur, 26, p. 188. 

9Cf. ‘‘O.P."’ in Prager Presse, 304, 1930; H. Liitzeler, Hochland, Jgg. 29, 
1. Band, p. 73; Hans Sturm, Die Literatur, 27, p. 430; Wofgg. Koppen, 
Berliner Bérsen Courier, 117, 1932. 
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or Zeitroman, is the creative intent of his ethics, his positive con- 
tribution to social criticism. All the critics who wrote under the 
immediate impact of his last novel admit that he will never be 
widely popular, but they see his work standing out like a lonely 
rock amid the flood of current fiction, and they are confident that 
it will hold its place long after that flood has subsided. Such 
permanence is credited to his attempt to raise man’s common 
stock of experience, both as to ideas and emotions, to a higher 
level where we achieve a general spiritualization of our existence. 
With reference to the lonely peak on which Musil dwells, Franz 
Spunda" speaks of the coldness surrounding his mind, one which 
might chill the reader and yet leave him dazzled by the clarity 
and brilliance of such altitudes. 


All references to Musil’s style seem to stress this feeling of 
coldness, clarity, and sharpness—as of the surgeon’s scalpel— 
which stems from an analytic intellect of extraordinary power. 
Musil’s heightening of the expressive possibilities of language, 
enriching it with new associations, metaphors, and coinings, and 
his utilization of balance, weight, and structure, which is often 
the result of rewriting a single sentence or paragraph thirty or 
forty times, as friends have told us (shades of Balzac!)—all this 
seems to have impressed his admirers generally. This use of the 
language by a perfectionist of the highest order enabled Musil to 
accomplish feats of expression which to some of his critics ap- 
proach the impossible. There is repeated comment on the transpar- 
ency of his style, on the startling phraseology, the double entendre, 
and the frequency of the bon mot. And not satisfied with lauding 
the discernible qualities of his stvle, Bernard Guillemin" refers to 
the power of the unspoken in Musil’s work: “The reader gains 
by far the greatest impression in this novel from that [some- 
thing] in it, which is not expressly stated but merely suggested.” 


No wonder that with such laudatory comment, Musil should 
be thought of in a larger frame than that of German literature 
alone. He is compared, in general importance, to Marcel Proust; 
in his own make-up and background, to Paul Valéry; in the 
tenacity of his struggle with the word, to Flaubert; and particu- 
larly in his facility for expressing the subconscious, to Proust, as 
well as to James Joyce. 





10Die Neue Literatur, 32. Jgg., p. 87. 
Berliner Tageblatt: 601, 1932. 
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What do we know of Musil as a person? And what can we 
know about his work? This report does not pretend to give an 
exhaustive analysis of his writings, still less of his total philoso- 
phy. It means but to illustrate some of the qualities referred to 
above and to serve as a general introduction to Musil as a writer. 


The external facts of Musil’s life are not known in great 
detail, at least not at this writing. He was born in Klagenfurt, 
Austria, in 1880, the son of an apparently well-to-do Austrian 
official. Perhaps in order to foster the spirit of service to the 
nation, the father sent Robert Musil to the Royal and Imperial 
Military Academy. Later he took a degree in engineering at Briinn 
and obtained an appointment as Assistent at the Technische 
Hochschule in Stuttgart. After some time, however, we find him 
studying philosophy and psychology in Berlin. The ideas of Ernst 
Mach—professor of philosophy in Vienna from 1895 to 1901— 
attracted Musil. It is possible to trace this interest to a common 
background in the physical sciences, mathematics in particular. 
The spiritual ancestry of Musil thus points through Mach to 
Auguste Comte. It seems, though, that he was not a very docile 
or adaptable student. His doctoral dissertation with the very Ger- 
man title Beitrag zur Beurteilung der Lehren Machs was re- 
garded as displaying a keen mind, to be sure, but also a willfull 
and non-conformist personality. The result was an estrangement 
between Musil and his mentor, Professor Stumpf, and his decision 
not to pursue an academic career at the University of Berlin. 
Although he was offered appointments at the universities of 
Munich and Prague, he declined them both, because he had now 
come to the realization that his true vocation was writing. His 
first novel had appeared and evoked some favorable comment. 
His father persuaded him to accept a position as librarian in the 
Technische Hochschule at Vienna, obviously to provide a finan- 
cial basis for his son’s existence. During the first World War 
Musil served as an officer in the Austrian army. After the war, 
he became a councillor in the Foreign Ministry, later in the War 
Ministry. In the ’twenties he lived mainly as an independent 
writer, often resorting to journalistic activity for sustenance. He 
married a woman several years his senior, who was his com- 
panion, mentor, manager of finances, and inspiration. 


After his books were banned in Germany, with the advent 
of Hitler, Musil remained in Austria until 1938, but then, seeing 
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his very person in danger, he went into exile, living successively 
in Italy, Zurich, and Geneva. His sojourns in exile were essen- 
tially precarious, since he found it difficult to obtain the necessary 
residence permits. His last years, in Geneva, were darkened by 
bitterness and disillusionment. He began to doubt the value of 
his activity as an author, interpreter, and critic of his time. 
Lejeune reports: “Conscious of the dubious [position of an 
author | he wrote on one occasion from Geneva that he was bor- 
rowing from the warm feeling fostered in him by some friendly 
people the frivolity which he needed to keep on building a house 
of cards while the earth was being rent asunder.” When he died, 
in 1942, he was mourned by a small group of friends who had 
kept him at his work. A personal friend suggested a note of tragic 
irony; the heart failure which caused his death was quite likely 
attributable to one of his basic characteristics: self-discipline—a 
rigorous demand on his mental as well as on his physical powers. 
It is known that even shortly before his end he would take vig- 
orous exercises to keep physically fit—long walks, calisthenics, 
rope-jumping—a practice which no doubt dates back to his early 
military training./ His rewriting of his sentences springs from 
the same need for absolute control over his powers. /The third 
volume of his novel had to be published posthumously, simply 
because he could not bring himself to believe, after reading the 
galley proofs, that it was ready for the public. 


This perfectionist attitude toward his own writing—as well 
as that of others—explains the relatively short list of his pub- 
lished works. There are two novels: his earliest work, Die Ver- 
wirrungen des Zéglings Torless, and his last work, the magnum 
opus, or, as Goethe might have called it, das Hauptgeschaft, Der 
Mann ohne Eigenschaften, published in three volumes of ca. 
1,000, 600, and 460 pages successively in 1930, 1933, and 1943. 
The Torless novel deals with the troubles, in a boys’ school, of an 
adolescent who is subjected to a number of harassing experiences 
in the process of growing to manhood—harassing also to the 
reader. The book shows a preoccupation with psychological states 
and their portrayal in writing which, in the year 1906, was quite 
new, and shocking to some readers. It might be of interest that 
Musil’s application of Freudian psychology to the field of the 
novel coincided with or even preceded Thomas Mann’s similar 
efforts. Even in his first novel, Musil shows a deep insight into 
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the minds and souls of his characters and combines this insight 
with an ability to verbalize feelings usually difficult to call to con- 
sciousness. Obviously, some autobiographical material can be 
found in the early novel, such as the setting of a military academy, 
for instance, and the preoccupation with mathematics as mental 
discipline. 


Except for two novellettes issued in 1911 under the title 
Vereinigungen, Musil published nothing further until 1921, 
when a play, Die Schwarmer, was printed. The failure of this 
play on the stage is fully explained when one reads it: next to 
nothing happens in it. Morever, while the dialogue employs fami- 
liar vocabulary, terminology, and concepts, it seems nevertheless 
to float in thin air, or in some non-dimensional space. It is this 
unreal, spiritualized quality of much of Musil’s writing which 
justifies aligning him with some of the expressionists. 


In 1923 two novellettes appeared, Grigia and Die Portugie- 
sin; the next year they were reissued with a third, Tonka, in a 
volume called Drei Frauen. Musil’s art as a writer of fiction is 
strikingly revealed in these little masterpieces. There is economy 
and yet wealth in his language, stateliness and sometimes stylized 
ornamentation, which befit the setting; there is startling meta- 
phor and elusive symbolism; and there is the drama and tension 
reminiscent of the best in Kleist’s novellettes. 


In 1924 Musil published another play, Vinzent, oder die Frau 
bedeutender Manner. The very absence of critical comment seems 
to indicate that success was lacking here as with the earlier play. 
Outstanding among Musil’s numerous, as yet not fully collected 
and published essays is the lecture for the Rilke Festival in 1927, 
which gives an insight into the close relationship, kinship one is 
tempted to say, of these two men. Rilke had long been an object 
of Musil’s great admiration; in fact, he said of Rilke’s art that 
it achieved, for the first time in the history of the German lang- 
guage, the perfect poem. 


Let us turn now to the three-volume novel and point out some 
of its basic characteristics and ideas, and its more striking literary 
qualities. 


Musil’s penchant for contemplation and speculation is shown 
in the very first chapter and dominates the novel throughout. The 
book is a vehicle for long conversations of a philosophical or 
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psychological nature, speculative and analytical. Speculation, in 
fact, is the germinal idea of the book. With the deliberateness per- 
haps akin to his engineer’s training, Musil proceeds to outline the 
scope and direction of this basic idea. And the idea itself is 
clearly the product of a mathematician’s mind: the extension of 
one line into its complementary opposite. If we admit, he reasons, 
that there is a sense for reality, for the existing, then, logically, 
there must also be a sense for the possible; and he who possesses 
this sense and cultivates it will be the richer for it. He will take the 
actual for no more important than the fictional, the real no more 
than the possible. And the consequences of such a creative gift may 
often turn the accepted norm into something undesirable, while de- 
picting as permissible or desirable that which is “impossible.” Such 
“men of possibility” are naturally frowned upon, they are dream- 
ers, critics, weaklings ; or at best they are idealists. But only a few 
of these idealists project the positive quality of their gift into spec- 
ulation and reach not only for dreams, but for the “not yet awak- 
ened intentions of God.” This conception of still non-existing 
realities, mere possibilities outside our known and experienced 
world, is utilized to a considerable degree to extend the mind into 
a “conscious utopism,” which does not shrink from reality, but 
rather regards it as a challenge. A man who now loses the sense 
of reality even toward himself, will one fine day find himself as 
a “man without properties” (Mann ohne Eigenschaften). The 
word Figenschaften has fascinated interpreters and translators. 
It includes habits, interests, superstitions—in short, any and all 
things which might tie the individual to reality, or indeed even to 
life itself. Ulrich, the hero of the book, succeeds in the course of 
the plot in ridding himself of all his “properties,” by his succes- 
sive encounters with people of his world, people with “interests,” 
such as officials, moneyed men, people in love, women. As to the 
plot of the novel, it is to be taken rather as an excuse for its exist- 
ence than as a story, Too thin to support a novel of one-third its 
length, the plot is merely the skeleton around which Musil drapes 
the heavy mass of his speculation. Ulrich’s encounters provide 
the scope and breadth mentioned above. 


Europe prior to World War I lies before us; and Musil sits 
in judgment, depicts its empty forms as outworn, things without 
life. Not always is he severe. Musil’s famous characterization of 
his beloved Austria—which appears as “Kakania” (k. und k.) in 
the novel, the same Austria which is familiar through such say- 
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ings as that “things could be hopeless, but never serious,’”’—begins 
with an exaggerated picture of the super-American city which 
lives by the stop watch. Everything in Austria now is in emula- 
tion of, but also in contrast to, this picture: yes, there are roads, 
and automobiles roll on them; but not too many. Yes, now and 
then a ship leaves for overseas; but not too often. Yes, there is 
luxury; but not as over-refined as the French variety. And we 
have the best bureaucracy of Europe there, which shows its wis- 
dom, for instance, in the notion that every genius is a rascal, but 
never in the opposite notion “held elsewhere,” that every rascal 
is a genius. 


Such gently teasing remarks have the lightness and swiftness 
of a razor stroking the skin without ever drawing blood. But one 
is ever conscious of the possibility of a sudden deep incision going 
to the core. And incisions are numerous, and the blood flows 
freely. 


He raps the “success” philosophy, or the pragmatic attitude 
that many bankruptcies are justified so long as the last one is 
followed by a period of blessings. The use of civilian moral codes 
by nations, with corresponding rationalisation of robbery, mur- 
der, and rape (“for the sake of power, civilization, glory”) is 
akin to the use of the lie as a weapon ir war. Ulrich, who has 
painted this gloomy picture of .nankind, concludes it with a sigh: 
such is the world, made by men. I should like to be a woman—if 
women didn’t love men! 


Such comments on our mores could be repeated indefinitely. 
It should be pointed out that somehow they all carry an air of 
serious, constructive criticism. ae 


™ Se 

“But when we try to follow Musil in his building of a new 
morality, we find the path strewn with paradoxes, wrong road- 
signs, and confusing words. When Agathe, Ulrich’s sister, has 
expressed, only half consciously, the wish to kill her former hus- 
band, Ulrich merely thinks out loud in a vein of thought running 
from the “Why not?” to an elaboration of the accomplished 
deed; at which point the realization comes that nothing at all 
would be changed or gained, that real things (the “possibilities” 
mentioned earlier) will not be affected by it at all. And what ails 
us is often such a real state of mind, having no contact with the 
existing world. There is the paradox of the gentle woman, 
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Agathe, wanting to murder; there is the wrong road-sign: Why 
not?; and there are confusing words speaking of the lack of con- 
tact between the inner and the other world, the existing and the 
possible. 


The most baffling aspect of the novel is at the same time 
Musil’s most deliberate attempt to exemplify this new morality: 
Ulrich’s relation to his sister. Agathe, having left her husband, 
comes to live with her brother; there is an intuitive meeting of 
the minds between these two, who have not seen each other for 
many years. Their lives run parallel, their souls are in tune, and 
Musil spares his readers nothing in the way of uneasy puzzle- 
ment. There is in the situations a skirting and bypassing, a prob- 
ing and feinting of the “impossible” which hovered over Ulrich 
and Agathe, so that Musil resorts to such troubling paradoxes 
as “it really happened, without anything really taking place.” 


Constantly the two siblings are presented in situations at 
once “normal” and “impossible,” depending on the point of view. 
This implied protest against the world and its fixed notions per- 
meates the conversations between Ulrich and Agathe. But what 
they are striving for is not a “liberation” from convention, or 
the world, or life itself, but rather a transgression in the true 
sense of the word: a going beyond, a transcendence. In this search 
for a new meaning for their actions, one recurring concept pro- 
vides the focal point: the principle of the last step. This is the 
step leading from the existing to the possible, or, in Musil’s pic- 
ture, it is the step into the bottomless region where wading is no 
longer feasible, where the ground under one’s feet is gone. Again 
we find the fascination with the possibilities beyond the existing 
in the center of interest. Paul Liith says therefore of Ulrich: “He 
has an aversion to real possibilities; but a yearning for possible 
realities.” : i \\ 

In his dissatisfaction with the world, Ulrich—who, of course, 
like Musil, writes philosophical books—has turned away from 
its distorted face. But a rapturous thought occurs to him: what 
if this distortion had been wrought by God himself? This devalu- 
ation, and misshaping: if it were God’s work, then there would 
be meaning and thus even joy in that. Because, if God were but 
to take one single step toward this world, it would of necessity 
have to lose in value, so that this very degradation, if rightly un- 
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derstood, is only a sign of our approach to God. Again we see 
the mathematician and the physicist at work, conceiving of two 
entities—God and the world—whose size or value changes ac- 
cording to their relative position. These adventures in approach- 
ing God seem to Ulrich like a chain of dreams. And a strange 
certainty of ultimate success comes over Ulrich, who, as we read, 
had been accustomed to thinking not so much in a godless manner, 
but rather in one free of God. Thus, in this freedom from God 
and divine concepts, legends and dreams, Ulrich thinks he has 
found the most appropriate way to God, appropriate for this age. 
God is beyond all experience and knowledge, is not enclosed in 
fixed formulae or patterns—God is still waiting for us to reach 
him in the realm of the unrealized possibilities. 


It is impossible to summarize in a few paragraphs what Musil 
takes two thousand pages to develop: his positive, constructive 
search for a spiritualization of our age. But a glimpse of the un- 
usual and daring ways and by-ways which his mind travels can 
be afforded by occasional elucidation of his arguments. And 
yet: nothing could state his ideas more clearly, more succinctly 
than his own word, his phrase, his metaphor. To render these in 
English translation would tax the translator’s genius to its limits. 
In Musil’s language the reader will find the mind that stands be- 
hind the plan and pattern. The associations and allusions, new 
and brilliant, which Musil conjures up, are products of his un- 
usually fertile mind, trained for its task in a double school: that 
of the coldly calculating natural scientist, and that of the philoso- 
pher, psychologist, moralist, and artist imbued with all the fire 
of genius that seeks its fuel in and beyond the reaches of normal 
experience. In word and phrase, in concept and vision, in intent 
and daring, Musil’s reader will find himself in new land, in virgin 
territory waiting to be explored. 

Helmut R. Boeninger 
Stanford University 

































































OUR AMERICAN COUSIN, MACHADO DE ASSIS* 


E WHOSE mother-tongue is English have no less cause to 

be proud of Brazil’s great novelist, Machado de Assis, than 

the Brazilians themselves. This master of Portuguese prose, most 

original spirit of all Brazilian literature, who in his greatness 

belongs not only to Brazil but to the world, loved English and so 

admired its literature that he made authors like Sterne, Fielding, 

and Shakespeare his own—particularly Shakespeare, who is also 
in the speech and thought of every one of us. 


We do not know when Machado de Assis discovered English. 
It would seem that he did not learn it in school. He probably 
left school to go to work when he was twelve or fourteen years 
old. But at the age of twenty he was already commenting on 
Shakespeare. A few years later he started a verse translation of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. In 1870, when he was thirty-one, he be- 
gan to translate Oliver Twist for the Jornal da Tarde. 


He admired and quoted North American writers: Benjamin 
Franklin, Whittier, Longfellow, P. T. Barnum, Edgar Allen 
Poe. He called Poe “a great writer,”' and placed his short stories 
“among the first writings of the American continent.”* He made 
the famous Portuguese translation of The Raven, in the meter 
of the original. 


He translated Hamlet’s “To be or not to be”’ soliloquy, and 
the lines describing the death of Ophelia. Hamlet was kept at 
the head of his bed, to be read nightly. For Machado de Assis, 
as for us, Shakespeare is the English language. In speaking of 
a treaty between England and the United States, he wrote: 
“The victory of one and the other country is still the victory of 
the English language, with more archaisms on the one hand 
or more Americanisms on the other, Macaulay or Bancroft— 
in a word, Shakespeare.” 








*Translation of a paper read before the Portuguese Section of the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California, October, 1951. Miss Caldwell’s 
translation of Machado de Assis’ novel, Dom Casmurro—the first translation of 
this novel to appear in English—will be published in the spring of 1953 by 
The Noonday Press, New York City. 

1°‘S6!,"" Reliquias de Casa Velha I. All references to works of Machado de 
Assis are to the edition of 31 volumes published by W. M. Jackson, Inc., Rio de 
Janeiro—Sio Paulo—Porto Alegre, 1937—. 
2Varias Historias (foreword) . 
3Semana III (Jan. 17, 1897). 
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In reading the works of Machado de Assis, I have run 
across one hundred and sixty references to Shakespeare. Any 
one of these tributes would serve to show his feeling for our 


poet, but none perhaps better than that of the crénica of April 
26, 1896: 


“The festival of Shakespeare has ended,” says a telegram from London 
published day before yesterday, the 24th, in the Noticia. I, who supposed the 
world lost in the midst of so many wars, actual and imminent, so many 
formidable crises, impending annexations and disannexations, I breathed again 
like one who feels a weight lifted from his chest. What do I care about 
knowing whether the Prince of Bulgaria took communion or not last week 
when the Pope refused permission? ... . 


What do I care about Cuba, now? The revolution eats up people, blood 
and money; independence will come, or not... . 


African wars, Asiatic revolts, fall of the French cabinet, political dis- 
turbances, the Egyptian treasury, socialism, anarchy, the European crisis . 
what's all that to me? . . . . What do I care that on the island of Crete, Chris- 
tians and Musulmen kill one another, according to telegrams of the 25th? 
And the agreement made day before yesterday between Chile and Argentina, and 
unmade yesterday, what concern do I have with the blood that has flowed and 
is yet to flow? 


On another occasion I would be saddened by the theft of twenty-odd 
documents from a court-house of this city . . . My feelings about this, as about 
the rest, would be far different if it were not for the telegram of the 24th 
from London. 


‘‘The festival of Shakespeare has ended . . .”’ The telegram adds that 
“the delegate from the United States presented a testimonial of gratitude and 
sympathy on behalf of his people.’ The Monroe Doctrine, which is good, as 
an American law, is a thing of naught before this embrace of English souls 
over the memory of their great common representative. Some day, when there 
is no longer British Empire nor North American Republic, there will be 
Shakespeare; when English is no longer spoken, men will still speak Shake- 
speare. What weight will present strifes have then? The same as those of 
the Greeks, who left Homer and the tragic poets. 


Commentators on Shakespeare say that one of his plays, The Tempest, 
is a symbol of the poet’s own life and farewell. They would find in those 
last words of Prospero when he is about to return to Milan, “where every 
third thought will be his grave,” an allusion to Shakespeare’s retirement from 
the theater, which was soon to take place. As a matter of fact, he did die not 
long after, never to die more. What worth have all the expeditions against 
Dongola and the Transvaal compared to the combats of Richard III? What is the 
worth of the Egyptian treasury beside the three thousand ducats of Shylock? 
Egypt itself, even though the English succeed in possessing it, what value can 
it have beside the Egypt of the adorable Cleopatra? The festival of the human 
soul has ended. 


Machado de Assis not only admired Shakespeare. He copied 
him, he adapted him, he absorbed him to such a degree that, like 
us, he had him in his blood. For this reason probably, Machado 
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de Assis speaks more directly to our spirit than any other 
Brazilian author. We too “speak Shakespeare.” 


For all his devotion, the English language, like other things 
that he loved, did not escape Machado’s sarcasm. 

Ever since I was a child [he wrote in another crénica], I have heard it 
said that they gratify the last wishes of men sentenced to die. They give them 
coconut pudding, hare, tripe, a glass of Tokay, whatever they ask for. I have 


never investigated whether this is actually the case or not, but even now I would 
be pained to learn that it is not. 


I even read that a certain man condemned to die, when they asked him 
what he would like, answered that he would like to learn English. It must be 
fictitious! Yet I find the desire reasonable, not only for the apparent motive of 
postponing the execution, but also for another, more subtle and profound. The 
English language is so universal, it has penetrated to such an extent into all parts 
of this world that, probably, it is the language of the other world. The con- 
demned man did not wish to enter, a foreigner, into the kingdom of the dead.4 

And Machado de Assis was not unreservedly devoted to the 
English. As a nation, especially, that had harmed Brazil, he 
had no great love for them. But Americans were another 
matter. He had patience even for our politicians. He honored 
our sacred names, like John Brown and George Washington. He 
celebrated the anniversary of our Independence. He tolerated 
our Methodist missionaries, and defended them. 


He was admiringly curious about that monster, the Ameri- 
can woman. He repeatedly praised Harriet Beecher Stowe for 
her protests against slavery. And when his oldest friend, Sal- 
vador de Mendonga, wrote him a twelve-page letter about his 
bride, Mary Redman of Boston—a woman who was, beyond 
doubt, an American woman par excellence, Machado de Assis 
replied : 

I have re-read the letter, not only because it is in your hand, but also 
because it would be hard to find a better portrait of a young American wo- 
man. Everything in it is characteristic and original. We love and marry here, in 
Brazil, as they love and marry in Europe; in that country up there these things 
seem to be a kind of compromise between the romantic and the patriarchal. Add 
the intellectual gifts of Miss Mary Redman. . . . To marry thus, and with 
such a bride, is simply to live in the broadest sense of the word. . . . There is 
no need to justify your haste. The best loves spring into being in a moment. 
You only followed the good rule: you were a Yankee among Yankees.8 

Machado de Assis showed a sympathetic interest in us, even 
when sarcastic. His crénica of June 2, 1878, on the inauguration 





4Semana 1 (June 25, 1893). 
8Rio, April 15, 1876. 
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of a steamship line between Rio de Janeiro and New York, has 
a certain air of mockery, it is true, but it ends on a sweet and 
friendly note. 


The steamship, [he writes] is way too big for these little columns; there 
is much to be said about it but this is not the proper place. Just see if I stoop 
to giving lazy readers a succulent broth of reflections, observations and con- 
clusions concerning the good friendship between this country and the United 
States! Let those speak who have the voice for it. I'd sooner talk to you about 
the phonograph. .. . 


Then he does talk about the phonograph, but returns to the 
steamship line, in the following words: 

That the United States have begun to court us, is something that cannot 
be doubted. Let us return the compliment: flower for flower, bold glance for 
bold glance, gentle handclasp for gentle handclasp. Let us weave our interests 
into a chain, our sentiments too if possible: for these we have one link—liberty; 
for those there is another—work. And what are work and liberty but the two 
great needs of man in his conquest of science, prosperity and the common weal. 
This new steamship line does not appear to my mind’s eye as a simple string 
of boats. We already know the United States better. Presently they will know us 
a little. Let us know each other well, and the profit will be mutual. 


He knew us—: “the land of height, speed, the unlimited, 
vast constructions and vast destructiveness, cities built in three 
months and destroyed in three hours, to be rebuilt in three days, 
storms that lay low whole forests as easily as the autumn wind 
scatters the leaves of little plants, and a civil war that has no 
equal in either ancient or modern times.” It is easy to believe 
that neither the atomic bomb nor supersonic flight, nor any other 
horror or extravagance of ours would have surprised Machado 
de Assis. He summed up our character in these simple words: 
“There are ideas which can originate only in the head of a North 
American.” 


But if Machado de Assis was fond of us, madness and all, 
if he loved the English language, naturally he was more fond 
of Portuguese, of Brazil, of Rio de Janeiro, which he calls 
“the good city that saw my birth and will see my death, if God 
only grant me life and health . . . I, as I love my Carioca... , 
love those who love her too, and those who speak well of her... 
I am a poor blighted fruit of the capital where I was born, live 
and, I believe, am destined to die.”’ 


It is true, he never went more than seventy miles beyond the 
city limits of Rio de Janeiro, yet he knew Brazil—all of it. 
His writings present Brazil to us—Brazilians of all times, of all 
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regions, of all classes, echoes of the whole life of Brazil from its 
beginning. Out of this Brazilian treasure that lies in the books 
of Machado de Assis, let us extract one little trinket for our 
consideration—the teacher. For who, better than we, can pass 
judgment on the miserable sinner? 


It is not possible, at one sitting, to examine all Machado de 
Assis’ teachers, but we can look at a few. Chief among them is 
Rubido, protagonist of the novel Quincas Borba, who closed his 
school to care for his sick friend, the mad philosopher Borba. 
Rubiao was a good man, so good, so innocent; he had so much 
faith in the human heart that this very goodness and innocence, 
this trusting simplicity amounted to a tragic flaw which des- 
troyed its master and corrupted all about him. 


Machado de Assis has another teacher who is good and 
innocent, but less tragic: an absent-minded old man with his 
nose always in a book, named Dr. Fulgéncio. This old professor 
decided to give two adolescents, Caetaninha and Raymundo, a 
“course in love,” a long, gradual education which was to end, 
ultimately, in marriage. The pupils were apt: the lessons 
scarcely begun, they had already arrived at kisses. It is not 
difficult to guess how the course ended.® 


These two are kindly and sympathetic. Now for a look at 
the reverse of the penny. In Conto Alexandrino there are two 
professors of the ambitious type, researchers, men of science: 
their names, Pythias and Stroibus. It was in the time of the 
Ptolemys. The island of Cyprus was the native land of both; but, 
as a prophet is without honor in his own land, Cyprus did not 
pay them the proper respect. One day Pythias suggested that 
they go to Alexandria, a city where the arts and sciences were 
held in great honor. (Machado de Assis does not expressly say 
so, but the reader gains the impression that Alexandria of the 
Ptolemys is another name for Rio de Janeiro of Dom Pedro II.) 
In Alexandria the city and court gave the two scientists a royal 
reception. But before making public any scientific discoveries, 
Stroibus wanted to conduct some experiments. He had developed 
a theory that if a man drank the blood of an animal as it was 
expiring beneath a scalpel, the man would receive the character- 
istics of that animal: for example, the blood of a rat would make 





6‘‘Ex Cathedra,’’ Historias Sem Data. 
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the man a thieving rat, spider’s blood would give him a talent for 
geometry, the blood of a swallow would make a traveler out of 
a home-body, etc. But before divulging this theory to the savants 
of Alexandria and holding lectures for the public, Professor 
Stroibus wanted to submit the theory to further experimenta- 
tion. His friend Pythias made the following proposal: 

“Scientifically speaking, your theory is an absurdity; but I will agree 
to one experiment, provided that it be decisive. There is only one way that 
we can make it so, my dear Stroibus. You and I, what with our cultiva- 
tion of reason and our absolute integrity, represent, in highest degree, all that 
is opposed to the vice of stealing. Well then, if you accomplish the implanta- 
tion of that vice in us, no further proof will be necessary. If you accomplish 
nothing (and that is quite conceivable, for the whole thing is preposterous), 
you will give up all such theories and return to our old time studies.” 


Stroibus accepted the condition. Machado de Assis then 
describes in detail the experiment in which the two scientists 
drink rat’s blood. The result—success! Stroibus proved his theory. 
In fact, Pythias was the first to show signs of the reality of the 
effect by taking credit for three ideas that he had heard from 
Stroibus himself. The latter, in return, stole from Pythias four 
formulas and a wind theory. 


“Tt is sad to relate,” says Machado, “but the truth is that 
they chucked all their scientific paraphernalia into the Nile and 
within a short time were accomplished thieves and pickpockets. 
They lifted clothing, bronzes, amphoras of wine... , good coin 
of the realm. Finally they began to steal rare books from the 
Alexandrine Library... .” 


At this point the story becomes more interesting, but less 
scholarly so that there is no point in finishing it. Anyway, we 
are all acquainted with professors who have made this experi- 
ment. 


A third type of teacher presented us by Machado is Barata, 
the schoolmaster who helped form the complicated, but irresistible, 
character of Braz Cubas, that “flower” of the first empire. With 
his old-fashioned methods and devotion to the ferrule, all that 
Barata asked of his pupils was “lesson by heart and good de- 
portment in the classroom.” 


Nothing more, nothing less [comments Braz], than is asked by life, which 
is the final school: with the difference that you, my old master, if you made 
me afraid, never made me angry. I see you even now, entering the classroom 
with your white leather slippers, cloak, handkerchief in hand, bald spot 
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showing, smooth-shaven face. I see you sit down, puff, grunt, take a prelimin- 
ary pinch of snuff, and then call us to the lesson. And you did this for twenty- 
three years, quiet, obscure, punctual, buried in a little house on Rua do Piolho, 
without troubling the world with your mediocrity, until one day you made 
the great plunge into the shadows, and no one wept for you, except one old 
negro—no one, not even I, who owe you the rudiments of writing.7 


Alongside of Barata, we might place his antithesis, Elisiario 
of the short-story, O Erradio. Elisiario was a teacher of Latin 
and mathematics, but enthralled by all learning. He used to take 
a student to every corner of the city of Rio de Janeiro, to the 
temples, to the sea, within past ages to breathe the air of the 
colony and contemplate the visages of the dead. He even dis- 
covered Greece and the Venus de Milo in the beauty of a black 
peddler-woman from Baia. “The great gift of this man was his 
evocative imagination.” 


We could examine more teachers, but, rather, let us take a 
look at the scholarly literary style, which Machado de Assis 
called the ab ovo style. The fine flower of this magnificent 
commodity occurs in IJdentidade, the story of an Egyptian 
pharaoh who left his throne to another, and, taking some money 
and a box of precious stones, went out in the world to search 
for life and liberty. Almost immediately he met Charmion, a girl 
whose eyes were filled with the mysteries of the Nile. Naturally 
she fell madly in love with him and his little box of precious 
stones. She left her husband and went away with the pharaoh to 
a distant city, where they lived in a rose-covered cottage, “a real 
love nest.” Even in this seclusion, they had many friends: among 
them, two who were particularly welcome, an elderly scholar 
and a young man from Babylonia... . 


For many years the old scholar had been composing a book on the 
origin of the waters of the Nile. Although no one had read it, the general 
opinon was that it was admirable. The pharaoh wished to have the honor 
of hearing a selection from it. The scholar took him to his house, one morn- 
ing at sun-up. The book opened with a long dissertation on the origin of the 
earth and heavens; then came another on the origin of the seasons and the 
winds; another on the origin of rites, oracles and the priesthood. At the end 
of three hours they stopped, had a bite to eat, and entered upon the second 
part of the book, whch treated of the origin of life and death, matter of such 
ponderation that they never finished it because night overtook them in the 
middle. The pharaoh arose in desperation. 





7Memorias Posthumas de Braz Cubas, Ch. XIII. 
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“Tomorrow we will continue,’’ said the scholar. “At the conclusion of 
this section, I take up the origin of man, the origin of kingdoms, the origin of 
Egypt, the origin of pharaohs, my own origin, the origin of origins, and, then 
we enter into the subject matter proper of the work which is the origin of 
the Nile, prefacing it, however, with the origins of all the rivers of the uni- 
verse. But how do you like what I read?” 


You’ve guessed it! During that first reading, Charmion ran 
away with the young man from Babylonia, and took with her 
the box of precious stones. The poor ex-pharaoh, in order to 
earn his living, had to get a job ina mortuary, making mummies. 


One might think that the ab ovo style is an Egyptian product ; 
but it is not. Machado de Assis employs the same style in Um Cao 
de Lata ao Rabo, a story of a Brazilian schoolmaster; and he 
lovingly describes it in a criticism of one of his own contempor- 
aries, a Dr. Capelli, who made a speech in the Municipal Chamber 


of Rio de Janeiro, on the subject, “remedies for public prostitu- 
tion.” 


As may easily be imagined, almost all rhetoric annoyed 
Machado de Assis. And he laughed at philological theories, 
especially at etymologies, which are so dear to the hearts of 
language teachers. At times he composed his own etymologies, 
like the following, which appeared in a crénica of 1877: 


Future philologists of this country, thumbing through equally future dic- 
tionaries, will read the word bisnaga with the proper definition: ‘‘an impertinence 
of sweet-scented water (or the other kind) which is squirted on the chest of 
passers-by at Carnival time.” 


“Good!”’ the scholars will say. ‘“We have proof of what the bisnaga 
was. But why that name? Where does it come from? Who originated it?” 


On this point the scholars will be divided. Some will say that the word is 
Persian, others Sanskrit, others Greenlandish. There will not be wanting those 
who search for it in the Turkish. Some will find it in Apuleius or Solomon. 


One will say, ‘‘No, my colleagues. Nothing of the sort The word is 
ours and ours alone. It is nothing more or less than a corruption of charamela, 
with the cha changed into bis and the ramela into naga.” 


But the etymology to end all etymologies is that for the 
word medicine : 


The etymology of medicine (medicina) is, as often happens with other 
words, a legend. 


The story is told that in the time of King Numa, the medical profession 
was composed exclusively of grave-diggers, presided over by a master grave- 
digger named Cinna, grandfather, they say, of Corneille’s tragedy. 
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A Roman would fall ill (Eternal Roman!). The grave-diggers would go 
to the house of the sick man to measure the body, preliminary to digging the 
grave. 


“Have you measured him, Caius (Mediste, Caio) ?’’ the head grave-digger 
would ask. 


And the reply of the assistant would be, “I’ve measured, Cinna (Medi, 
Cina) .”” 


From this, etc.8 


Let us round off Machado’s philology, and his teachers, with 
the famous Brazilian teacher and author of grammars, Hilario 
Ribeiro, whose portrait Machado de Assis has left us in two 
recollections of him as he listened to speeches in the national 
senate: 


This man, philosopher and philologist, used to keep beside him, on the 
floor, propped against the leg of his chair, a copy of Moraes’ dictionary. It was 
common to see him consult it, first one and then the other volume, during 
the course of a debate. . . .® to verify whether this or that word used by a 
speaker was, or was not, legitimate. He was a sweet scholar and a gentleman.10 


Though it may appear that the works of Machado de Assis 
are filled with teachers and little else, this is not the case. The 
works of Machado de Assis contain all humankind: politicians, 
doctors, lawyers, slaves, priests, robbers, rich and poor, happy 
and wretched—all human, all Brazilian. 


Machado de Assis was born, lived, and died in Rio de 
Janeiro. Around him, the city grew from a population of less 
than two hundred thousand to almost a million. In the capital 
he saw Brazil change from an empire to a republic, through 
political and economic struggles, with wars against Paraguay, 
Uruguay and Argentina. He knew the old slave-owning aristo- 
crats, slaves for sale in the market of Vallongo. He saw the 
slave-markets disappear, the slaves freed, the enthusiasm in the 
senate, the resistance of plantation owners. His imagination 
peered into the past, to the old Portuguese Brazil out of which 
these changes came. The columns of his journalism comment on 
those passing events. And the great shifting forces of Brazil 
subtly take hold of his fictional characters, affecting their emo- 
tions, their mentalities and their wills. 





®Chronicas III (Nov. 3, 1872). 
2‘‘O Velho Senado,”” Paginas Recolhidas. 
10Semana II (Aug. 11, 1895). 
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The scene of action for all Machado’s novels is the city of 
Rio de Janeiro. With the exception of eleven fantasies, all his 
short stories take place in the city or its environs. The great 
varied throng of his characters are Brazilians, with not more 
than half a dozen foreigners in the lot. 


For us North Americans, his work is a veritable open-sesame 
to the vast treasured wealth of Brazil. All that is necessary (as 
Machado himself said), is to read with attention." 


Helen Caldwell 


University of California, Los Angeles 





Esau e Jacob, Ch. V. 





THE PLACE OF “PIPPO SPANO” IN THE 
WORK OF HEINRICH MANN 


A LTHOUGH less famous than Der Untertan, Heinrich Mann’s 
novella “Pippo Spano” is regarded by many German 
critics as this author’s best work. It certainly is the best of his 
shorter works, and it was hardly by chance that Somerset 
Maugham, for instance, included it in his Tellers of Tales. There 
is no better introduction to Heinrich Mann’s writings than 
“Pippo Spano.” 


This outstanding novella contains in great concentration and 
with much formal beauty a number of motifs and ideas that 
occur in other works by this author. In some instances, they are 
the filtrates of concepts found in earlier narratives; in others, 
“Pippo Spano” is the repository of germinal thoughts which 
were to be developed fully later on. That is why an analysis of 
this story in the light of Heinrich Mann’s other writings is a 
most useful approach to it, as is also a comparison with Thomas 
Mann’s “Tonio Kroéger.”’ Through this comparison some aspects 
of “Pippo Spano” will stand out in bold relief, whereas the links 
that exist between “Pippo Spano” and the rest of Heinrich 
Mann’s works will reveal it as a transition work, a summary 
and a condemnation of an excessive estheticism from which the 
author needed to free himself. 


The references we shall make to writings other than “Pippo 
Spano”’ disrupt the story of this central novella so frequently and 
lengthily that in the interest of coherence a brief account of its 
plot is deemed necessary. 


The novelist and dramatist Mario Malvolto leaves the re- 
ception following the successful premiére of his latest tragedy in 
order to return to his country estate not far from Florence. 
Reclining in his coach, applause and ovations still fresh in his 
mind, he indulges in self-revealing meditations. Malvolto is not 
of Italian birth and is therefore immensely proud to have been 
acknowledged as an Italian poet. His literary triumphs are the 
result of hard work as is also his success with women. But these 
achievements are empty victories to Malvolto, because he feels 
that he is essentially weak. His physical frailty is an outward 
sign of his velleity, the low degree of volition which marks every- 
thing he undertakes. 
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Malvolto would like to be like the men of the Renaissance. 
That is why he has the portrait of the condottiere Pippo Spano 
in his study. Upon returning to his abode he speaks to the picture, 
referring to it as “my conscience and my compulsion to greatness.” 
To live and love boldly, and to create, not as compensation for 
inner weakness, but as direct expression of real experiences is 
Malvolto’s great dream; a dream, he feels, which can only become 
reality if some fine woman comes to love him for his own sake, 
thus kindling love in him. 


Such a woman as this appears in the person of the seventeen- 
year old Countess Gemma Cantoggi. Gemma, officially engaged 
to a playboy named Lanti, has fallen in love with Malvolto’s 
novels and plays; and assuming that their author possesses all 
the qualities with which he has endowed his characters, she has 
come to his home to offer her love to him. Malvolto knows that 
Gemma is mistaken. One can write credibly about heroes without 
being one, a hero being to Malvolto a man of action and the exact 
opposite of a modern artist. But he cannot turn his back upon the 
opportunity to be like his idol Pippo Spano. And so he accepts 
Gemma’s love, beset as he is by doubts about his own ability to 
love, and fearful of the outcome of their venture. 


After a short period of happiness Gemma appears one day 
with the news that a photograph of the two lovers in the nude is 
circulating in Florence. The Cantoggi family is certain to put an 
end to the affair. The thought of separation is unbearable to both 
Gemma and Mario, and a double suicide seems the onlv wavy out. 
A suicide would prove that Malvolto has not toyed with love 
but really loved. To inflict death upon himself rather than endure 
separation would be acting in the spirit of Pippo Spano. Inspired 
by this thought and by Gemma’s fortitude Malvolto kills her, 
but when she has ceased to be, he does not have the strength to 
end his own life. And so his entire existence is revealed to have 
been merely play-acting. 


One may recall that the story opens with Mario Malvolto’s 
leaving a party which is being given in his honor. Malvolto is a 
writer whose latest drama has had its successful premiére this 
very evening. Although he later mentions that Malvolto has also 
achieved distinction in the field of the novel, Heinrich Mann 
significantly introduces his first protagonist as a playwright. 
Malvolto is an artist who does not desire to be one. Art is vicarious 
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living to him, and he constantly dreams of joining the ranks of 
the non-artists, the “heroes.” If he is to find himself subsequently 
in conflict with life, he must be exposed to its lure, which nowhere 
is greater than in the theater. An old theory of the author is 
applied here. “In the theater one is always concerned with people; 
in literature proper, after all, only with books,” says K6pf, the 
raisonneur of Im Scharaffenland to a young man eager to make 
his mark in a Berlin salon. People, and particularly those who 
enjoy rather than create art, the strong men and beautiful women 
in the audience—Malvolto scrutinizes them through a hole in 
the curtain—they are the lure. To be one of them is his ardent 
wish. And it is to the dramatist Malvolto that this wish occurs 
rather than to the novelist who is removed from the temptations 
of society. 


A misunderstood genius would not indulge in Malvolto’s 
dreams; that is why he is presented as a man who has arrived. 
And not only has he made people listen to his words; he has done 
so in a country that is not his own. Born at sea to a mother of a 
foreign race, he has become a public figure in Italy. Having thus 
doubly triumphed he can speak of his admirers as “the conquered 
ones.” The autobiographical motif of “standing between the 
races,” the Tonio Kroger motif, is employed here only to enhance 
Malvolto’s pride. In 1907, Heinrich Mann developed this theme 
in Zwischen den Rassen, where Lola Gabriel’s life is dominated 
by her: mixed ancestry. Lola, daughter of a German father 
and a Brazilian mother, spends her childhood in Germany and 
the early years of her womanhood in Italy. In neither country 
is she at home. In the end she finds inner rest and happiness 
through and with Arnold Acton, a poet who, like her, lacks a 
feeling of belonging. Lola’s story would be a classical interpreta- 
tion of this basic problem, if it were not for the fact that her 
husband, Pardi, inordinately dominates the chapters dealing 
with her life in Italy. The passages about him are scarcely longer, 
but they are certainly more interesting than those about other 
characters in the book. To speak in the printers’ language, the 
inking is even, but the pressure is not. Through the brilliant 
scoundrel Pardi, about whom more will have to be said later, 
Zwischen den Rassen becomes unbalanced. The main motif of this 
work, then, is used more effectively in “Pippo Spano” than in the 
novel dedicated entirely to it. 
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Malvolto’s dramatic success and the praise accorded him at 
the reception which followed it turn to ashes in his mouth, even 
before he reaches his home. He regards writing as.a form of 
courting women, and if his art does not bring him love, it is sterile. 
Of course, he knows that the unusual woman who is willing to 
share his grandeur and his misery unquestioningly does not exist 
for him. And if she existed, so he muses, there would be no room 
for her in his life; only longing for her can be accommodated 
in the poet’s days. Still he keeps on hoping that she might appear, 
and that he may experience love like the strong characters of 
earlier times. That is why the painting of a condottiere portrays 
his ideal and functions as his inspiration. And it is not a human- 
ized portrait of a late Renaissance prince by a nondescript paint- 
er, but Andrea del Castagno’s crassly realistic painting of 
Pippo Spano, cruel and clever conqueror of Hungary. The man 
of action is depicted here in unmitigated brutality. Not com- 
posure, not dreams of a better world arise from Pippo Spano’s 
eyes, but ruthlessness and lust for power. Pippo Spano was 
what Malvolto would like to be. However, the poet feels awkward 
measuring himself against a soldier. Therefore it is important 
to him that the originator of the canvas on the wall, a brother 
artist, was also a man of action. For instance, until recently 
Castagno was believed to have killed a colleague to prevent him 
from divulging the secret of mixing oil paints. The painter’s 
life thus matched that of his subject. In this fact rests not only 
Malvolto’s hope for his own penetration into “real” life but 
also the idea that art can be his tool: “... within my brief years 
my art is to create for me a second, more powerful life,” he says. 
And since the evening’s success has not achieved this end, it 
appears futile. 


But Malvolto’s quest for strength is less marked by dogged- 
ness than by a feverish impatience. The comparison of two 
passages, one from an earlier novel and one from the work under 
consideration, will show how much greater this impatience is 
in Malvolto than in an artist drawn by Heinrich Mann only two 
years before “Pippo Spano.” In Die Jagd nach Liebe, Ute, the 
heroine of this novel and an actress, says: “And above all, we 
live. You are alive, at best. You save your soul the way you save 
money. In your seventy years you do not gather the excitements, 
the intoxications of your ego that one evening brings to us.” 
Similarly, appealing to Pippo Spano, Malvolto bursts out: “You 
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are to fill me with disgust for mediocre pleasures and the 
niggardly sufferings with which we are content, we inadequate 
late-born ones. Our art represents a middle class of the soul. 
Indifferent destinies of neurasthenics stretch over a petty existence 
of seventy years, during which period one consumes a few 
pennies’ worth of grief and a nickel’s worth of enjoyment.” The 
parallel between the two passages is obvious, but also the 
difference. While Ute almost modestly gains a sense of achieve- 
ment from her brief but intense minutes on the stage, Malvolto’s 
rapacity for a vital existence is much greater. Nothing less than 
a meteoric life will satisfy him. 


This formidable urge to escape his artistic personality and 
exchange it, not for that of any Hans Hansen but rather for one 
of the powerful characters of the Cinquecento, will doom 
Malvolto, if ever a path opens before him that leads into the 
world of the non-artist. Perhaps Tonio Kroger felt a similar 
passion to crowd his hours with intoxicating events during his 
briefly sketched debaucheries in Italy, but never thereafter. That 
is why Kréger’s life does not end in an impasse. The patient 
poet who throws longing glances at the world around him may be 
a “bourgeois manqué.” But the impatient writer who, scorning his 
creative ability, wildly strives for an existence that can never be 
his, becomes an “artiste manqué.” 


The path does open. A young girl awaits Mario Malvolto at 
his house to offer herself to him body and soul. Countess Gemma 
Cantoggi has fallen in love with Malvolto’s books and plays, and 
through them with their author. Thus art has proved its value 
as a tool. The poet’s characters as they speak and act are real 
to Gemma because they die for their convictions. It does 
not matter to her that one does not truly die on the stage; 
nor can she imagine that the inventor of a play might himself be 
less forthright and strong than the creatures of his imagination. 
To her Malvolto is a hero because he can feel the heroic and 
express it. If need be, she expects him to be another Jean Guignol, 
one of the poets in Heinrich Mann’s Die Gottinnen. 


At a time when little poetry is read by the public, Jean 
Guignol achieves fame through his verses. In them he celebrates 
primitive heathenism and a feeling of self, reminiscent of the 
early Renaissance; and he is not one of those who sing wine and 
drink water. His life matches his poetry. He has abducted one 
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princess and married another. His strength is real, and only 
when confronted with the great and unique Violante von Assy 
does he fail to conquer. Having followed the life of this strange 
and lonely young duchess, he has written many of his lyrics for 
her and, at her request, he also writes a play for her in which 
she appears as the composite of all poetic ideals—imaginable, but 
not attainable. But Violante not only plays the role written for 
her; she is that role. She embodies all aspects of great woman- 
hood. Overwhelmed by the idea that she exceeds his grasp, 
exactly because she measures up to his dreams of perfection, Jean 
Guignol commits suicide. “I love you! And I do not do so for the 
sake of a beautiful verse—after all, I am dying!” So ends his 
final note to her. One can hear the echo of these words in one of 
Gemma’s utterances: “Tonight, in your play, I saw the same 
people live and die whom I knew from your books . . . I could 
believe them—after all, they died.” Malvolto repeats these words 
to himself, and the reader feels a bitterness in them. Malvolto 
knows that voluntary death lends credence to a life, and he 
employs this knowledge to make his characters plausible. But 
he also knows, and we with him, that he cannot be identified with 
his fiction. He is no Jean Guignol. 


The inner fight Malvolto must wage between analysis of 
experience and non-reflective enjoyment of experience, constitutes 
the drama of the tale. When beauty and strength beckon in the 
person of Gemma, he eagerly rushes toward them, but his velleity 
prevents complete surrender on his part. He possesses Gemma 
and hopes that he can savor his and her love without having to 
write about it. However, when in the ecstasy of his infatuation he 
feels the curse vanishing that compels him to verbalize, he thinks 
of himself as paralyzed. To be sure, there are moments when 
Malvolto abandons himself to his love and is grateful to be rid 
of the demon art; but quickly he remembers his true vocation and 
bemoans his love that costs him half a novel at least. His days 
thus become a series of agonizing vacillations. 


In some respects Malvolto is the counterpart of Jakobus 
Halm, the painter described in Die Géttinnen. Violante von Assy 
meets Jakobus at his studio, where she notices his version of the 
lost Pallas of Botticelli. She immediately penetrates to the core 
of Halm’s personality, pointing out that his Pallas is not beauti- 
ful, but rather expresses great longing for beauty. Jakobus has 
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enough introspection to know that she is right in her analysis. 
He cannot paint beauty but only Sehnsucht for beauty. This limi- 
tation in his art, for which he coins the name “Hysterical 
Renaissance,” is tantamount in his eyes to artistic bankruptcy. 
By painting his yearning for an ideal, rather than the ideal itself, 
Jakobus achieves something new while simultaneously confessing 
his shortcomings. There is a paradox hidden here from which 
he derives both his distress and his pride. 


With this in mind one does not find it amazing that Jakobus 
successfully paints Violante as Diana and Minerva, but fails in 
his attempt to paint her as Venus. His idea that he might create 
the Venus, if he were Violante’s lover, proves to be erroneous. 
His passionate possession of her teaches him to hate art rather 
than to produce it. He drinks the experience of love to the dregs, 
just because he comes to feel no need to paint it. Long after their 
period of intimacy is past, Halm acknowledges that any ambition 
he ever had to be more than a decadent artist was wrong. A canvas 
of Violante as Venus was justly denied to him. His art had to 
express not fulfillment but the lack thereof; and it had to be 
silent while love captivated him. 


Malvolto shares with Jean Guignol his aspirations, but he is 
void of the latter’s courage. With Jakobus Halm, Malvolto 
shares both his velleity, and his awareness of the dichotomy of 
art and life, but he lacks the painter’s unerring introspection. 
Halm’s resignation as regards his weakness leads temporarily to 
spiritual death. The man of the Hysterical Renaissance becomes a 
society painter for many years. But eventually he is rewarded 
with one more fine painting. Malvolto’s impetuosity, so we shall 
see, leads nowhere. 


Very little has thus far been said about Gemma Cantoggi, 
but her essential characteristics are clear, nevertheless. Gemma 
is totally non-reflective and cannot conceive of life being lived on 
more than one level. To make such innocence as hers plausible. 
Heinrich Mann presents her as a seventeen-year old. Ordinarily 
one would expect a mature beauty to intrigue a man like Malvolto, 
but naiveness is a correlative of youth and beauty and strength. 
And above all, from her naiveness stems her faith in the man 
she loves. That is why she is just the right person to “rescue 
him into the sanctuary of life.” 
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So perfect a foil for Malvolto is this young countess that 
one almost forgets to ask why Heinrich Mann presents us with 
a male artist meeting a “superwoman” rather than a woman in 
love with a man of action. Yet the question is not entirely futile, 
since four subtly interrelated answers are possible which elucidate 
some of the thought processes underlying “Pippo Spano.” 


The first answer rests on the fact that the question itself is 
a kind of an afterthought. Was it not almost overlooked because 
of the inner harmony of the story? A good tale obeys laws of its 
own which guide the pen of the author. Sex as much as other 
characteristics is an integral part of the conception of the pro- 
tagonists and therefore beyond the control of their creator. 
Heinrich Mann himself may have been surprised to see Malvolto 


and Gemma emerge from his mind as the man and woman they 
are. 


Secondly, one may point out that “Pippo Spano” is a con- 
fession. Undeniably this novella fulfills a function for Mann 
similar to that which Werther fulfilled for Goethe. The author 
has his main character cope with a problem that is in part the 
author’s own, and since Heinrich Mann is a man, Malvolto is a 
man. 


A third answer may be derived from a statement by 
Heinrich Mann himself about the particular work we are dealing 
with. For in one of his later essays called ““To Boys and Girls,” 
he furnishes the following explanation to adolescent readers: 
“Heinrich Mann tells you basically that pride, courage, and all 
other moral and ideal characteristics that he found lacking in the 
men of his time can be obtained from women.” The author’s 
general attitude toward men and women, then, is responsible for 
Malvolto’s reflective cowardice and Gemma’s natural acceptance 
of life. The roots of the inner authority of the story are traceable 
to opinions evolved by the author over many years. And this leads 
directly to the fourth answer. 


One may recall that in Die Géttinnen Heinrich Mann ex- 
periments with various types of artists who are confronted with 
different problems pertaining to their work and their emotional 
life. Among them are two women artists, both of whom perish 
through their love for non-artists, although their personalities 
have little in common. They are Contessa Bla, whom the Duchess 
of Assy affectionately calls Bice, and Properzia Ponti. 
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Contessa Bla is a gentle and sensitive poetess who regards 
herself as having been born to worrying and suffering. In love 
with an unscrupulous scoundrel named Orfeo Piselli, she becomes 
more and more his tool as the story progresses. Piselli, to whom 
freedom means an ample supply of cash with which to go slum- 
ming, uses the earnings of his mistress for his own ends and 
drives her to work harder than usual when his gambling losses 
are excessive. He even declares himself willing to profit from a 
potential rich lover with whom Contessa Bla intends to arouse 
his jealousy ; and finally he induces her to let him use the money 
given her in trust by the Duchess of Assy. When he suspects that 
the Contessa might reveal his fraud, he kills her. On her death- 
bed Bice explains to Violante that her complicity in her lover’s 
crimes in no way impaired her honest friendship for the Duchess. 
She welcomes death as the only way to end the tortures of con- 
tradictory loyalties. 


Properzia Ponti is quite a different type from Contessa 
Bla. Properzia is a sculptress whose works are born of strength 
and vitality. Physically and mentally she appears as solid and 
massive as her granite statues. The majesty of her personality 
inspires love in Violante von Assy and reverence in Jakobus 
Halm. There is no strain in Properzia’s efforts and no sophistica- 
tion in her thoughts. This powerful child of nature is unhappily 
in love with a weak and vain egotist, von Mortoeil, who is both 
flattered and awed by her affection. When Mortoeil becomes 
engaged to another woman, she loses all hope for happiness and 
regards her art as the true enemy of her love. If she lived less 
intensely, she might forget Mortoeil. But ironically enough, she 
might not have to forget him then, for she would not be the great 
sculptress she is, and Mortoeil might grant her his love instead 
of hiding his feeling of inferiority behind braggadocio and 
marrying someone else. After an unsuccessful attempt at avenging 
herself by forcing Mortoeil to view her alluring body without 
permitting him the satisfaction of possession, she ends her life. 


The fates of Ponti and Bla demonstrate either the inability 
of talented women to choose mates with moral stamina, or else 
the non-existence of such men in their circles. The second alterna- 
tive, however, is more cogent than the first. For the weak poetess 
is a much finer person than the weak Mortoeil, and the robust 
sculptress is equally superior to the robust Piselli. No matter 
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what combination Heinrich Mann attempts, the result is the same 
and not flattering to the men. The view expressed in the afore- 
mentioned essay to boys and girls now appears as more than an 
opinion based on personal experience. It is something that has 
become part of the author. As such it enters “Pippo Spano” both 
as a confession, though not exactly in the sense in which the word 
is used in our second answer, and as the inner authority of the 
story, which stems from the total personality of its inventor. 
Heinrich Mann’s faith in the moral superiority of women, evident 
in the Ponti and Bla episodes, is reflected in the character of 
Gemma. And if the artist is to be the morally weaker of the main 
protagonists, his role is logically assigned to Malvolto, the man. 


Mario Malvolto succumbs easily enough to the miracle that 
is Gemma Cantoggi, but not without an effort to enlighten her 
as to his true personality. Beset with doubts that prove only too 
justified in the end, he argues with Gemma against himself, and 
in the attempt to dissuade her from loving him, he brings Lanti, 
Gemma’s fiancé, into the discussion as a concrete example of the 
type of person Gemma ought to prefer to him, Malvolto. Lanti, 
Malvolto knows full well, is far from being a hero, but he is 
more of a hero than the poet. Gemma, however, remains unim- 
pressed, knowing Lanti’s weaknesses even better than does the 
man she loves. 


It is of great moment that the conversation about Lanti 
gradually reveals him as a totally worthless character. Hereby 
he becomes the first of a number of amoralists described by Hein- 
rich Mann whose inherent vacuity the author fully brings out. 
But it is equally important that Malvolto understands Lanti only 
in part, the rest of our impression being furnished by Gemma. If 
Malvolto’s insight were deeper, he might no longer wish to be- 
come like Lanti, which is essentially his goal. As it is, he does not 
believe Lanti to be as hollow as Gemma claims; her arguments, 
those which unmask her ex-financé, merely prove her love to 
Malvolto and strengthen his determination to make his way into 
Lanti’s world. This duality—Mann’s complete insight into Lanti 
as expressed through the repartee of his two main protagonists 
and Malvolto’s limited understanding, which in turn reduces the 
impact of Gemma’s contribution to the conversation—the differ- 
ent levels of thinking with which the reader is confronted, is 
something that is not present in other works. One reason for this 
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is that Lanti never actually appears on the scene; the other is that 
Mann’s attitude toward heroes is in the process of change in 
“Pippo Spano.” The following presentation of Lanti’s predecessors 
and one successor as they appear in four of Mann’s novels will 
clarify the position of our novella as that of a work of transition. 


In Heinrich Mann’s first social satire, Im Schlaraffenland, 
the fabulously wealthy banker and industrialist Tiirkheimer is 
supposed to typify the genre under consideration. A young writer 
once calls him “a man of the Renaissance,” and then is amazed to 
see Tiirkheimer cringe at the thought of being killed by an 
anarchist. The reader, unfortunately, does not share this feeling 
of amazement, since the big banker never emerges plastically 
enough to warrant the epithet conferred upon him. 


In Die Jagd nach Liebe a somewhat lecherous businessman 
named Panier represents the doer. But his robust health of body 
and mind—reminiscent of Thomas Mann’s Herr Kloterjahn in 
“Tristan’”—serves mainly as a background against which the 
decadent Claude Marehn rises in bold relief. There is no critique 
of Panier, and his behavior is anything but thought-provoking. 


The length and complexity of Die Géttinnen account for the 
fact that in this trilogy four characters rather than one are in- 
carnations of the man of action. Besides Piselli and Mortoeil, 
whose primary function it is to help Bla and Ponti fulfill their 
destinies, there are San Bacco and Don Saverio Cucuru. San 
Bacco is the old soldier per se. He loves a good battle and has 
fought many a one in his time. Basically chivalrous and decent, 
he gave his best years for the cause of Italian freedom, and 
although he acts on impulse and does not scrutinize too closely 
the causes for which he takes up arms, he does not become in- 
volved in morally indefensible fights and remains a sympathetic 
figure throughout the novel. Don Saverio Cucuru, finally, is an 
impoverished prince who invents several illegal schemes to 
regain the family fortune and demonstrates his will-to-power by 
holding Violante von Assy as prisoner when she refuses to help 
him. But the duchess is merely amused by his machinations. No 
trenchant remark exposes the baseness of the “go-getter’” Don 
Saverio, and the futility of his deeds is not explicitly analyzed. 


Not until the writing of “Pippo Spano” does the awareness 
dawn on Heinrich Mann that in the world of reality the doers 
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rarely measure up to the standards set for them by the envious 
thinkers. ““He has more simulated than real strength, more of the 
swordsman’s tension and artificially induced vitality than nerve 
and muscle,” says Malvolto of Lanti, and the substantiation of 
this judgment furnished by Gemma’s remarks leads one to believe 
that Malvolto’s appraisal is correct. But Malvolto retains his 
belief that Lanti is more of a hero than any poet and that it is 
desirable to become one of the Lantis of the world. 


Where Malvolto fails to draw any conclusions from his 
burgeoning insight, Lola and Arnold in Zaischen den Rassen 
succeed. Speaking about her husband, Pardi, Lola sums up the 
reasons why “heroes” are both fascinating and repulsive: “I 
knew he was brutal, a scoundrel, and incapable of justice. All 
this was transfigured, almost spiritualized, by a sort of heroism: 
a grandiose vanity and readiness to stand up for any nonsense 
with his whole person.” Her condemnation of Pardi leads Arnold 
to the following abstraction: ‘““Much worse still than our im- 
potence is the accidental attainment of power. The weakling then 
runs the risk of losing mastery over his nerves; the loathsome 
drives of primitive man will again prevail in him... . There is 
no more despicable human being than such a weakling who, 
endowed with and committed to humanity and intellect, gainsays 
them in order to make common cause with strength and brutality.” 
From these statements it is but a step to the devastating vivisec- 
tion of Professor Unrat, the tyrant teacher, and Diederich 
Hesseling, the “hero” of Der Untertan. 


A parallel to Lanti as the personification of the hero is 
found in the duel as the symbol of the deed. Malvolto, much 
impressed with people who stake their lives for a cause, introduces 
the duel motif into the story by pointing out that Lanti once 
was engaged in one in behalf of his mistress. This reference to 
Lanti’s courage is one of the arguments designed to return 
Gemma to her fiancé. But Gemma deprecates Lanti’s performance, 
explaining that he fought coldly and impassively, and not at all 
like a passionate lover. Malvolto accepts her explanation merely 
as proof that she cannot be dissuaded from her plan to stay with 
him, and not at all as evidence of Lanti’s weakness. Yet it is 
meant to be just that, as an episode about Mortoeil will sub- 
stantiate. Mortoeil, too, has an affair of honor, his opponent 
being San Bacco. The old general, by far the superior swords- 
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man, is badly beaten because Mortoeil has “frog’s blood” in 
his veins. Quite clearly, an important trait of one of the feeblest 
characters of Die Géttinnen is repeated in “Pippo Spano” to 
bring out the hollowness of the hero type, and indirectly to 
discredit Malvolto’s admiration for him. 


Just as the doer is appraised in Zwischen den Rassen more 
fully than in the earlier works, so also is the heroic deed itself. 
Arnold, who has no illusions about Pardi and all the Pardis 
everywhere, tells us that one must overcome one’s veneration 
of the hero and realize that the latter becomes significant through 
love alone. His spontaneous acts must likewise have a good 
purpose and be motivated by moral judgment. And so, when 
Arnold challenges Pardi at the end of the novel, right battles 
with wrong and justice with injustice; and Heinrich Mann 
leaves no doubt in our mind about Arnold’s victory. 


The end of “Pippo Spano” has no parallel in any other of 
Heinrich Mann’s works, but it furnishes the final verdict of the 
author about the ideas discussed above. After Malvolto’s ac- 
ceptance of Gemma’s love, after the germination of his belief 
in his destiny as a man of action, the story proceeds mercilessly 
toward its inevitable conclusion. A brief period of bliss for the 
two lovers is suddenly disrupted when Gemma arrives one day 
with the news that their love has been discovered. Unless they 
end their lives immediately, her family will compel them to 
separate; a thought unbearable to both. Death, of course, is the 
only alternative acceptable to Gemma,.and her determination 
gives Malvolto the strength to agree to a double suicide. He kills 
her first, but then does not kill himself. His strength is that of 
a secondary current that vanishes when the primary current is 
shut off. He stands helpless. The delusions typical of decadence, 
insofar as they are presented in “Pippo Spano,” have been led 
to the absurd. 


With this ending “Pippo Spano” definitely appears as a 
milestone in Heinrich Mann’s life. Where Thomas Mann may 
have looked lovingly upon “Tonio Kréger” as it left his hands, 
saying, “There go I,” Heinrich Mann probably breathed a sigh 
of relief when he sent Malvolto’s tale into the world, murmuring 
“There, but for the grace of God, go I.” It is therefore not 
surprising that all the ideas and motifs that went into the making 
of Malvolto’s character and that had been tested on the proving 
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grounds of earlier works dead-end in “Pippo Spano.” Except 
for an autobiographical element treated elaborately two years 
after this novella in Zwtschen den Rassen, there remain only the 
hero and the heroic deed as an important preoccupation in Hein- 
rich Mann’s mind; and these are exposed in a grandiose manner 
as vacuous and vain in the later works dealing with them. Once, 
to be sure, Mann found a positive example of the hero who be- 
came important through love; namely Henry the Fourth of 
France. But “King Wren” has little in common with those whom 
one may call his antecedents in Heinrich Mann’s writings. He 
represents a brand new ideal compared to the type found in Mann’s 
earlier works: the type whose ingenuousness he admired before 
“Pippo Spano,” whose worth he doubted in “Pippo Spano,” and 
whom he despised after “Pippo Spano.” For with this novella 
Heinrich Mann said good-bye to his estheticism and turned to 
artistic endeavors which he felt to be real deeds because of their 
political and sociological import. 


Rolf N. Linn 
Santa Barbara College, 


University of California 
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FRANCOIS DENOEU, Lectures littéraires pour commengants. New York: Mac- 
Millan Co., 1950. Cloth. x, 180 pp. Price $2.50. 


FRANCOIS DENOEU, Fluent French. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1951. Cloth. 
498 pp. Price $3.60. 
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Grammaire - Lecture. Book One. New York: Henry Holt, 1952. Cloth. xvi, 
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Lee. New York: Dryden Press, 1951. Cloth. 286 pp. Illustrated. Price $2.50. 


DANIEL GIRARD, The Pulse of France. (Selections from the ‘‘Revue de la 
pensée francaise’). New York: Henry Holt, 1951. Cloth. 202 pp. Price $2.20. 
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JEAN ISAAC ET IRRIGARAY, L’Orthographe sans dictée. Premiére, Deuxiéme, 
Troisi¢me années. Bordeaux: Editions de Pédagogie active et de documentation, 
1949. Paper. Price 155 francs per volume. 


SISTER JEROME KEELER AND UNDINE DE LIVANDAIS, Contes et Comédies. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. Cloth. viii, 287 pp. Price $2.50. 
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pp. Cloth. Price $1.10. 
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Price $0.50. 
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Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Cloth. xlvii, 111 pp. Price $1.28. 


ROBERT F. ROEMING AND CHARLES E. YOUNG, An Introduction to French. 
Boston: D. C. Heath, 1951. Cloth. xii, 225 pp. Price $2.40. 
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Textbooks: German 


ERIKA W. DAVIS, JOSEPH MILECK, WILLIAM McCLAIN, ARTHUR P. GARDNER, 
HARRY ZOHN, Wie sie es sehen. New York: Henry Holt, 1952. Cloth. x, 194, 
cxv pp. Price $2.80. 
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PETER HAGBOLDT, Graded German Readers. Books 6-8, alternate. Boston: D. 
C. Heath, 1952. 1-37, 1-38, 1-45, 1-30 pp. Cloth. Price $2.00. 


HAROLD VON HOFE AND LUDWIG MARCUSE, A German Sketchbook. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1950. Cloth. v, 170 pp. Price $1.65. 
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B. Q. MORGAN AND F. W. STROTHMANN, Shorter German Reading Grammar. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1952. Cloth. ix, 241 pp. Price $3.20. 


WERNER NEUSE, Heitere Geschichten. New York: Ronald Press, 1951. Cloth. 
viii, 243 pp. Price $2.75. 


FRANCIS NOCK, Expository German. New York: Dryden Press, 1951. Cloth. 
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pp. 
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Book Keviews 


JOHN COWPER POWYS, Rabelais. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Cloth. 
424 pp. Price $3.75. 





In his preface, Mr. Powys claims that the neglect of the most humorous 
writer of the most humorous nation is due to the conventional morality of 
Biblical Puritanism in the Victorian Age, at once so brutal and so sentimental. 
The attitude toward sex created a moral atmosphere in which it was impossible 
for a woman to read a word of Rabelais. But putting questions of feminine 
modesty aside, Powys continues to say that the English-speaking world is divid- 
ed by curious taboos, some incredibly brutal, some fantastically sentimental. And 
then he adds, as though the following thought were parenthetical, that the 
greatest danger to a humane, sensible and tolerant attitude towards human life 
is not so much the cruelty of Religion, though the Old Inquisitrix is not quite 
dead, as the inhumanity and heartlessness of Science with its appalling motto: 
‘Experiment at the cost of holocaust’. And again, later in his book, he remarks: 
Between a research laboratory, an inquisition dungeon, and a Gestapo examina- 
tion-cell, there is little difference. Now I sympathize with Mr. Powys’ humani- 
tarianism, but cannot accept his rational attitude toward science. The results of 
science, at times, may seem to hinder the good life which Mr. Powys envisages, 
but at the same time I suspect the good, as a result of scientific achievement, far 
outweighs the evil. How one can endow science with a moral sense which can 
carry Over into the social, political, and economic realms is a problem that has 
not yet been solved. Scientific discoveries, however, have made the social and moral 
lag in society more evident, and it is quite possible that science and ethics may 
one day meet. At the same time to inveigh against science as absolutely pernicious 
is to indulge in extravagant sentimentality. These. outbursts, fortunately, are few 
and in no way detract from the book itself. Mr. Powys clarifies his general attack 
on science by saying that the supreme intellectual danger of our New Age lies 


in blind fanatical specialization which is alien to any well balanced philosophy 
of life. 


According to Mr. Powys, it is humor that differentiates man from the 
lower animals. “It is not love, therefore, but in humour lies our human ad- 


vantage, and it is this advantage that in our education of the young we ought to 
encourage and develop; not only for the deepening of human experience, but 
in order to restrain within humane and philosophical limits the unbalanced 
specialization which is the curse of our age.’’ With these general observations 
every Humanist can agree. It is in Ralelais that Mr. Powys finds a philosophy 
of life which, if understood and practised, would soon create a better world, a 
world in which there would be tolerance and freedom from the threat of wars. 
For it is in Rabelais that he sees the ‘‘wisdom which will ultimately triumph 
over Stupidity.”’ It is for the above reasons that Mr. Powys has devoted himself 
to the study of Rabelais. Yet there is a certain self-pleading in his espousal of 
this Rabelaisian attitude since he admits that, being temperamentally and mor- 
bidly fastidious, he has found the thereapeutic methods of this great doctor the 
best cure for ‘rupophobia’. 
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Rabelais’ ideas may be of great comfort and instruction to persons like Mr. 
Powys who is endowed with a depth of perception which enables him to see the 
wisdom hidden in Rabelais, but it is rather dubious whether these ideas can 
ever be generally accepted. However, those who have striven to comprehend 
Rabelais’ philosophy must congratulate Mr. Powys on his fresh-interpretation. 


There is another attitude which Mr. Powys shares with many: the belief 
in progress. The belief in progress was evolved during the ancient days and was 
carried down the centuries until it was revived again in the Renaissance. Since 
Mr. Powys does not view the progress of science favorably, his belief must rest 
on the premise that man is capable of moral and spiritual improvement. Unless 
Science completely anihilates man before he progresses further, he may hope to 
continue for a long while. With this view many will agree. 


. 


One point which Mr. Powys emphasizes throughout the book is that 
Rabelais is not a satirist, but a humorist. Rabelais did not seek pleasure or 
happiness, but enjoyment. Enjoyment of life is the core of Rabelais’ humor. 
‘Rabelais’ humour goes beyond the humour of other divine mountebanks and 
entertainers of people in that it supplies a limitless fund of the endurance and 
enjoyment by which the mass of men and women are taught by nature to live 
and die. As much, he says, as you draw from the tap so much will I pour in at 
the bung. If sometimes it seems to you to be exhausted to the lees, for all that 
it will not be dry. Good hope lies at the bottom as in Pandora’s box, and not 
despair, as in the leaky tub of the Danaides.’’ ‘Humour with him plays the same 
part in life as the poetic in Homer, the dramatic in Shakespeare, the heroic in 
Don Quixote. It leads him to the edge of the mystery that lies beyond the 
differences between man and woman, Christian and heathen, life and death, good 
and evil, and all the other insoluble and irreconcilable antinomies.”’ His attribu- 
tion to Rabelais of an almost omniscient wisdom startles one, but since Mr. 
Powys is dealing with giants, perhaps we should allow him this whimsical 
extravagance. Rabelais would have been no less startled than the reader to learn 
that his knowledge was great enough to encompass all antinomies and reconcile 
the irreconcilables. He believed in the natural goodness of man, since he be- 
lieved in the all powerful goodness of the creator. He cast aside everything 
that warred against man in his natural functions, all conventions, all laws, all 
dogmas, which prevented free spiritual and physical development. It is a 
philosophy in a sense which could aspire to a fusion of good and evil or rather, 
a disappearance of the concept of evil. Man, free to follow the dictates of nature. 
pursues that which is good. And men well born have an instinct which leads 
them to virtue and the avoidance of evil. 


With respect to Rabelais’ religious attitudes, Mr. Powys has this to say: 
‘Rabelais was like all of us, sometimes an Atheist, sometimes a Christian, some- 
times a Pantheist, sometimes a Pluralist, sometimes an Immoralist, sometimes 
a Saint, sometimes a Revolutionist, sometimes a Primevalist, sometimes a Patriot. 
sometimes an Internationalist, and always at bottom a good deal of an Agnostic 


and Anarchist.” ‘‘Humour in Rabelais is far too full of mysterious creative 
energy that exists in all souls to be limited to any philosophical or scientific 


system or by any definite religious creed.’’ Mr. Powys might have added, often 
a Pragamatist. This nearly inclusive list is rather frightening. Most people might 


accept several of the above categories as applicable to themselves, but they would 
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hardly recognize the others. When Mr. Powys includes all of us in his categories 
of belief, it seems rather like an extension of his own vacillating views. It is quite 
possible that Mr. Powys could point out isolated instances in Rabelais’ work to 
support his statement, since there is no general agreement among scholars as to 
what Rabelais’ religious belief actually were. Mr. Abel LeFranc considers 
Rabelais a free-thinker, if not a downright atheist. Others critics think that early 
in his life Rabelais accepted the views of the reformers led by the aged Jacques 
Lefévre d’ Etaples; others that he had Luthern leanings. And every critic can 
find some support for his views. However, a book published in 1947 entitled 
Le probléme de l’incroyance au XVIe siécle by Lucien Lebvre, professor at the 
College of France, ably attacks the difficulties attendant on a fair view of 
Rabelais’ religious attitudes. M. Lebvre does not think that Rabelais was a free- 
thinker nor an atheist; in fact he remains a Christian, if not an orthodox one. 
I do not know whether Mr. Powys has consulted this investigation of M. 
Lebvre. If he has, before having stated his own views on Rabelais’ religion, then 
we must allow him his own interpretation. If he has not already read Prof. 
Lebvre’s book, then he may alter his conclusions after a careful weighing of the 
evidence presented by the latter. With respect to translations of Rabelais, Mr. 
Powys is acquainted only with those of Sir Thomas Urquehart and Peter 
Motteux, W. F. Smith and Samuel Putnam. He finds none of them entirely to his 
liking. What he admires in Rabelais’ prose is the lively directness, vivid terseness, 
and unencumbered speed of movement. In turn, Mr. Powys has put his skill to 
the task of translating many important passages and chapters in Rabelais and in 
this endeavor he is eminently successful. But I should like to mention in con- 
nection with translations that there is one with which Mr. Powys is unac- 
quainted, namely, that of Mr. Jacques LeClerc. Mr. LeClerc made a translation 
of Rabelais for the Limited Editions Club which published it in 1936. In 1944 
Random House acquired rights to publish this translation in its Modern Library 
Series and has been reprinting it ever since. | might add that if Mr. Powys had 
seen the translation of LeClerc, he might have found it had the qualities requisite 
for a good translation and Mr. Powys might have saved considerable time and 
effort on his own translation. And yet considering the enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Powys approached his study of Rabelais, I suspect that his lucubrations were 
accomplished with that enjoyment which Rabelais insists is the essence of living. 


The book is comparatively free from typographical errors. There are 
several, however, to which one ought to call attention. On page 59 with reference 
to the publication of the Gargantua, Mr. Powys says “‘many of those who 
purchased the ‘horrific life of the great giant Gargantua’ in the Lyons Fair in 
that August of 1533 must after a couple of months have been nervous about 
having such a daring work in their house, when in October during the early hours 
of the night between the 17th and 18th what was called the ‘Affair of the 
Posters’ blew the King’s indulgence skyhigh.”” The Gargantua was in all likelihood 
published sometime in August of the year 1534 and not in 1533. On page 62. 
Mr. Powys mentions that Rabelais received in May 1536 the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. Rabelais paid the fee to the University of Montpellier on April 3, 
1537 and the Doctor’s degree was probably taken in May 1537. On pages 89 
and 95 respectively, there are missprints of the names Tahureau and Eudemon. 


C. C. Humiston 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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NORMAN P. SACKS, Spanish for Beginners, New York: Ronald Press, 1951. 
x, 256 pp. Price $3.00. 


In the preface the author states that this is not ‘‘just another elementary 
Spanish book’’, and indeed it is not. Many reviewers summarily dismiss texts 


for that reason. But this book contains many desirable features sadly lacking 
in other popular texts. 


First, reading and conversation are given equal importance. Grammatical 
axiom and example immediately follow an excerpt of the written or spoken 
language, integrating linguistic explanation with the narrative or dialogue. 


Second, a helpful introduction advises the student how to study. It also 
contain’s a phonetic explanation of vowels and consonants; it discusses accentua- 
tion and stress, syllabification, capitalization, and punctuation. Introductory les- 
sons I and II present to the student many cultural personalities of Spain and 
Spanish America, while they document him on the influence of Hispanic culture in 


North American life. The teacher will presumably find here stimulating material 
for discussion. 


Third, guided by the Keniston and Buchanan word lists, each of the 
twenty substantial lessons are designed to incorporate many popular idioms and 
vocabulary in the reading and dialogue, and to repeat the function by appending 
a careful selection of questions and exercises at the end of each chapter. Thus, a 
typical chapter introduces a set of idioms, employs them in the reading, explains 
new grammar, syntax, orthography, and concludes with a vocabularly index 
and a short poem. After every five lessons there is a ‘“‘Repaso’’ which reviews 
synthetically the preceeding chapters. 


Fourth, an appendix of English grammatical terms with illustrations, 
surely an important innovation, enhances the utility of this grammar. Spanish 
teachers, who must teach English grammar and terminology to the new student 
of foreign language, are profitably aided by this timesaver. Also, there is a 
Spanish-English, English-Spanish vocabulary at the end, together with an appen- 
dix of verbs and index of contents. 


The advantage of Spanish for Beginners lies in its flexibility and complete- 
ness. For those who employ one grammar during two semesters, there is sufficient 
material without slackening pace. For those who can proceed faster, this will be 
a challenge. From the use of the definite articles in ‘“‘Lecci6n primera’ to the sub- 
junctive in conditional sentences and relative pronouns of ‘‘Leccién veinte,”’ each 
lesson progresses with growing momentum. 


This is not a perfect grammar and Dr. Sacks would be the first to admit 
the point. Some might find fault with his chronology, a typographical error or 
two, and some might feel that he includes too much in one lesson. However, 


the fact remains that his grammar represents relative progress over previous 
grammars. 


Manuel H. Guerra 


The State University of New York 
College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York 
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SHAU WING CHAN, Elementary Chinese. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1951. xxxi, 468 pp. Price $7.50. 


Ever since her first contacts with the Orient, America has acquired a senti- 
mental fascination for China that has continued undiminished with the passage 
of time. In the succeeding years and decades, Americans have learned to appre- 
ciate, to admire and to love the many creations of China’s artistic genuis as re- 
vealed in her painting, porcelain, bronzes, jade, ivory and lacquerware. But until 
comparatively recent times, few have seen the need or the desirability of making 
an acquaintance with the language of a people responsible for such exquisite 
and exuberant beauty.It remained for the Second World War to point up dramati- 
cally the importance of learning the language of one-fifth of the world’s humanity. 
As a result of the exposure of considerable numbers of Americans to the Chinese 
Language during the recent war, the popular myth of the “‘insuperable difficulty” 
of Chinese had to be radically revised if not totally discarded. It was conclusively 
demonstrated that with suitable text-books and proper methods, proficiency in 
Chinese just as in any other foreign language could be acquired in a reasonable 
length of time. In the light of these facts, numerous American colleges and uni- 
versities have been inspired to add Chinese to their curriculum: and today many 


institutions have full-fledged departments offering advanced degrees in the 
language. 


The impetus that was given to the study of Chinese during World War II 
was reflected in a growing number of beginning Chinese textbooks. Among 
these was one brought out by Dr. Chan in 1942 and called Chinese Reader for 
Beginners. Despite adverse comments from some quarters, his text went through 
eight printings. The volume under review, Elementary Chinese, is an outgrowth 
of this earlier text. Dr. Chan intended it to replace the Reader as, indeed, it 
should, since in many respects it is far superior to the older book. Whereas the 
language of the old text was an unhappy mixture of Cantonese, Anglicized 
Chinese and Kudyii, the new text has faithfully adhered to the idiom of Kuéyii, 
the standard National Language. Another welcome feature of the new book is 
the romanization of the reading material. Finally more extensive grammatical 
notes are included in each lesson. 


Elementary Chinese is organized on a pattern similar to the Reader. Begin- 
ning with a concise introduction on the nature of the Chinese Language, it is 
followed by 60 lessons and an Index of Characters and Compounds with a list 
of the 214 radicals appended at the end of the book. 


The lessons are progressively graded. It begins with a vocabulary of 12 
words for the first several lessons and then gradually increases till the maximum 
number of 29 is reached in lesson 59. After every 4 lessons a review is introduced. 
The new characters are written in a bold and beautiful hand with the order and 
number of strokes indicated and the romanization and meaning to be employed 
in the text given. One minor drawback is that Dr. Chan failed to provide ex- 
amples of printed Chinese anywhere in his book. Thus the student has no means 
to compare handwritten and printed Chinese. 


Following the vocabulary in each lesson are: (a) a list of compounds with 
romanization and meaning given; (b) reading material in romanization; (d) 
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gtammatical notes: (e) oral exercises of translation into Chinese and from 


romanization into English; and (f) written exercises of translation into English 
and from English into Chinese. 


The reading material is generally in dialogue form dealing with miscel- 
laneous aspects and objects of daily life. This is varied toward the end of the 
book with narratives of some of China’s historic figures. While these stories are 
properly captioned, the dialogues wherever possible should likewise have been 
captioned with appropriate titles. It would be very helpful if the captions appear 
not only above the reading text but also in the table of contents thus providing 
an easy reference regarding the subject matter covered in every lesson. As for 
the grammatical notes, their varied character may preclude giving them a general 
caption either in the text or in the table of contents, nevertheless their usefulness 
would be further enhanced if an index were provided at the end of the book. 


The author is to be complimented for maintaining throughout the text 
the idiom of Kudéyii and for resisting every temptation to toy with unusual 
constructions or introduce dialectical colloquialisms. However, there is some 
question about the idiomatic usage of the first part of sentence 6 or Oral Exer- 
cises on Page 98: ‘“T’amen hsiiehle Chungkuo-hua san nien. .. .”” It seems 
proper idiomatic usage of Kudyii would lead us to place ‘‘san nien’’ between 
“‘hsiiehle’’ and “‘Chungkuo-hua”’ making the sentence to read:—'‘*T’amen 
hsiiehle san niente Chungkuo-hua. . . .”” ‘Or an alternative way is to repeat the 
verb ‘“‘hsiieh’’ putting it before ‘‘san nien,’”’ with the sentence reading:— 
“T’amen hsiieh Chungkuo-hua hsiiehle san nien.. . .” 


One of the chief merits of this book lies in the considerable amount of ma- 
terial furnished for drill and repetition. Every language teacher knows that 
although analysis is essential, it alone will not lead to the student’s mastery of the 
language; but constant repetition will. In the oral and written exercises as well as 


in the review lessons which occur in every fifth lesson, this need is adequately met 
in Dr. Chan’s volume. 


Perhaps one of the most frustrating experiences of authors is that despite 
exercising the most vigilant care, various errors continue to creep into their 
finished product. Unfortunately, the present volume cannot claim to be an excep- 


tion to this irritating phenomenon. It is hoped that the following errata will be 
eliminated in a future edition of the book:— 


(A) Chinese Characters— 


p. 12. Vocabularly and passim: stroke 11 of chih (paper) should be omitted. 


p. 181. Written Exercises B line 2: shang (to ascend) should be hsia (to 
descend) . 


p. 188. Reading Drill line 2: should insert tsd (to sit) between chit and 
ch’i. 


p. 192. Number 23: extra subordinative particle te should be omitted. 
p. 252. Number 25: ta (big) should be t’ai (too). 


p. 280. Vocabulary: hsien (district) and kuan (official) should change 
order. 
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p. 304. Vocabularly and passim: stroke 10 of ch’i (even, uniform) should 
be omitted. 


p. 384. Reading Drill line 6 and passim: one horizontal stroke of yang (to 
nourish) is omitted. 


p. 394. Written Exercises B no. 8: should insert te (particle indicating 
potentiality) between chiieh and nan. 


(B) Romanizations— 


p. 28. Romanized Text no. 10: choyzu should be chotzu 

p. 118. Oral Drill line 13: peu should be pu 

p. 137. Oral Exercises B no. 1: shuipuchiaé should be shuipuchad 

p. 144. Oral Exercises B no. 9: hsiehsheng should be hsiensheng 

p. 165. Number 31: should insert tao between tsai and Meikuo 

p. 193. Number 19: tsem should be tsemma 

p. 201. Number 5: naichien should be naiko 

p. 206. Compounds: There is a mixup in the three compounds: meimei, 
ch’angch’ang, ch’angshih 

p. 214. Number 18: liangchiang should be liangchang 

p. 316. Oral Exercises B no. 1: yung should be chung 

p. 347. Romanized Text line 3: chihhsiang should be chihch’i 

p. 371. Romanized Text line 8: ken should be k’en 

p. 383. Oral Drill line 1: chi should be chii 

p. 391. Number 6: te should be ne 

p. 412. Number 28: shangyin should be shengyin 

p. 422. Oral Exercises B no. 2: extra ni should be omitted 

p. 422. Oral Exercises B no. 4: chuchtui should be chiiehtui 

p. 432. Oral Drill line 20: niisiiehsheng should be nithsiiehsheng. 


The above list of errata should not detract in any manner from the intrinsic 
merit of Dr. Chan’s new book. With a beautiful format, systematically 
organized and constructed on sound pedagogical principles, Elementary Chinese 
is a very competent and satisfactory text. It is a valuable addition to the 
existing list of elementary texts and should be a boon to students of Chinese. 


¥. C. Che 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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ALGERNON COLEMAN, CLARA BRESLOVE KIND and CLARE BALLUFF, An Ana- 
lytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, Vol III, 1937-42. 
Edited by Robert Herndon Fife, 1949. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
Columbia University, xiv-549 pp. Price $5.50. 


This book is, of course, an indispensable tool for students of the theory, 
practice or history of foreign language teaching. Like the first two volumes of 
the series, its purpose is to give a clear analysis of the most important books 
and articles on the teaching of modern languages which came out in the course 
of the period covered. The editor and his collaborators have turned in an excel- 
lent performance both in analysing and in organizing the material and they 
deserve the gratitude of all the members of our profession. Although the pres- 
ent volume deals with publications which appeared between June 1, 1937 and 
June 1, 1942 — and may at first glance seem to be hopelessly out of date — it 
is a mine of useful information both for teachers of foreign language and indeed 
for the educators and administrators who, in the last analysis, are responsible to 
the public for providing a proper education for the future citizens of the world 
who happen to be brought up in this particular country. The publication 
seems to me significant not only for what it contains but also for what it does 
not contain. 


The 853 items analysed are divided into twelve sections: History and 
Survey (35 items), Trends in Modern Language Teaching (21), Psychology 
of Foreign Language Teaching (20), Aims, Materials, and Method (310), 
Curricula-Syllabi (167), Examinations and Tests (84), Transfer of Train- 
ing (12), Training of Teachers (31), Bilingualism (42), Foreign Languages 
for National Defense (11), Publications of the Committee on Foreign Lan- 
guages (4), Varia (106). 


The editor, in an admirably lucid preface, summed up the period thus: ‘“The 
epoch which began in 1924 with the initiation of the Modern Language Study 
and reached a certain conclusion in 1942, made contributions of historical im- 
portance in the sharpening of objectives, the establishment of the priority of 
the reading objective for practical and cultural utility, and the development of 
standardized tests of achievement. It also laid the foundation for integrating 
cultural studies in foreign areas with the attainment of language competence. 
It thus created an atmosphere which, reinforced by the war experience, may 
now develop more rapidly into realistic programs under the pressure of increased 
international interest."” This is no doubt a fair summary. 


And yet, as I read articles in various parts of the book, and reflect upon 
the state of foreign language study before, during, and after the period under 
examination, I see a much less clear-cut picture of the period than the editor 
of the volume has sketched and, indeed, a somewhat less optimistic outlook for 
future developments than he seems to foresee. 


A considerable proportion of the contributions analysed consisted of en- 
thusiastic but uncritical accounts of ‘‘experiments’’ (the collabortors did not fail 
to point this out) of teachers who give the reader to understand that their 
hobbies, dressed up in more or less scientific terminology, will go far towards 
making foreign language classes effective. Their enthusiasm was of course con- 
tagious and, I think, dangerous, since it tended to attach importance to what 
is peripheral at the expense of what is central. An eager teacher who tries to 
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take advantage of the fine “experiments” which are described in such glowing 
terms in our journals soon finds himself awash in teaching devices which he 
is desperately trying to turn to account; and in these circumstances he can not 
help losing sight of the objective towards which all his efforts — and substan- 
tially all the class-room activities — should be directed. This preoccupation with 
class-room accessories can not be blamed exclusively on the individual teachers; 
for although oral work was officially looked upon with little enthusiasm and 
branded with the epithet ‘‘ancillary,"’ systematic vocabulary building (i.e. sheer 
memorization exercises) and much other busy-work seemed to have the blessing 
of officialdom. In my opinion there were (and are) so many ways of using class 
time that what we need is not a repertory of attractive teaching devices but a 
completely developed system which does not depend upon a frenzied fragmen- 
tation of the effort and the attention of the class. Henry Ford, who was always 
besieged by inventors who wanted to sell him gadgets to put on cars, is reported 
to have said that he would pay ten times as much for a way to get a gadget off 
his car as he would for a new one to put on it. Tricky gadgets may sell a few 
cars but they will not make them run. Any way, are there really any new teaching 
devices? What passes for a new and progressive procedure is often venerable 
with age. The very latest, and probably the best, manuals for teaching foreign 
language make use, systematically, to be sure, (1) of every-day phrases such 
as those found in phrase-books which have been in practical use for hundreds 
of years and (2) the traditional principles of grammar which — whatever any 
one may say to the contrary —can, if used with intelligence, contribute enor- 
mously to the orderliness of the language-learning experience. 


One may perhaps question in particular the claim that the period under 
discussion brought about ‘‘the establishment of the priority of the (my italics) 
reading objective.’’ It is no doubt true that every one would have agreed in a 
general sort of way that a foreign language course for adult literates should at 
least give the students the ability to read simple texts in the language. But there 
is reading and reading! The business of requiring students to memorize lists of 
words day after weary day only to ‘‘re-learn’’ them a few weeks later, of allowing 
them to get the deadly habit of laboriously looking up the ‘‘unfamiliar’’ words in 
a text and trying to figure out the approximate English equivalent of the text — 
all that seems to me the exact opposite of teaching them to read in a foreign 
language. In my opinion, and in that of many other experienced teachers, the 
aim of a foreign language course should be to have students practice using the 
foreign language both by ear, tongue, and eye until they can understand pre- 
cisely the meaning of a simple text in the foreign language. Any activity which 
does not actually contribute towards the achievement of this aim should be used 
very sparingly — if at all. Needless to say, long before students can really read 
in a foreign language, if they go about it this way they will have developed 
rudimentary skill in the oral use of the language. 


In observing that the book contains the analysis of numbers of contri- 
butions which advocated the reading objective and the reading approach, I could 
not help wondering if the trend really did meet with anything like unanimous 
approval. Of course the reading objective and the reading approach are not the 
same thing; and yet in the minds of many teachers they are inseparable. The 
reading approach could theoretically make use of practically every known class- 
room procedure, but the persistence with which certain teachers continued to 
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insist upon the paramount importance of either the direct method, or phonetics, 
or dictation, or translation exercises, etc., makes it apparent that at least they 
were not going along with the reading objective which was supposedly so 
firmly esablished. And what of those ambitious souls — of whom I am one — 
who have never given up the belief that we can and should teach our students 
to think in a foreign language and who feel that until we accept this as our 
objective and organize our class-room procedure upon it, we are merely skirm- 
ishing on the periphery of our task. Lest I be misunderstood, let me say that 
by “thinking in French,”’ for example, I merely mean understanding something 
said or written in that language without recourse to English. The degree to 
which this skill is attained will necessarily depend upon the length of time 
devoted to its attainment; but progress towards it should be made on the first 
day of the course and on every day thereafter, no matter how long or short the 
course may be. 


I confess with regret that instead of seeing the period as one of united 
progress, enlightened leadership, clarity of vision, and achievements of historical 
importance, I get the impression that it was a period of confusion, doctrinaire 
assertion, Over-simplification, a new emphasis on busy-work, a tendency to ape 
the educationists, the usual number of fads, and, alas, a certain amount of 
whistling in the dark — while Rome was burning. The appalling flight from 
language study seems to have been generally accepted as if it was perfectly com- 
prehensible, quite inevitable, and perhaps desirable. Educators in other fields, 
with a few notable exceptions (which were properly pointed out by the editors) 
stood by greedily grabbing students from foreign language study while uttering 
pious platitudes about how important foreign language would be if they were 
properly taught —as if language teachers were considerably less skilled and 
knowledgable than teachers in other fields. It is equally unflattering for the period 
that the volume reveals no awareness on th part of administrators that it was 
their solemn duty to provide adequate facilities for the instruction of future 
citizens and to inspire them to take advantage of such facilities rather than to 
stand by as most of the school men did and give their charges what they (the 
students) imagined would be interesting (i.e. easy to take) and practical 
(i.e. vocational). Far from accepting the responsibility for providing adequate 
instruction in foreign languages, most school administrators seem to have been 
completely indifferent if not downright hostile to this not insignificant part of the 
curriculum. I find in the book little evidence likewise that either the United 
States Department of Education or the State Department was seriously con- 
cerned about the obviously isolationist slant education was taking. Even today, 
when the Kremlin is telling the world incessantly that we are interested in other 
countries only to the extent that we can sell them something, our answer seems 
to be largely in terms of dollars and cents. One would think that those in 
authority might show some interest in encouraging foreign language and area 
studies in this country both to break down the fantastic xenophobia and insu- 
larity which are to be seen on all sides and to build up sympathy or even empathy 
for foreign peoples and foreign cultures, for without this any discussion of in- 
ternational understanding and good-will is mere double-talk. 


Finally, although I am not so optimistic about the future of foreign language 
study in this country as the editor of the volume, I can nevertheless see some 
signs that the situation may improve. It is true that the enthusiasm for foreign 
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languages which was so great at the end of World War II disappeared as soon 
as the veterans — who had seen a bit of the world and knew what they wanted 
— were replaced in our colleges by students who came directly from the less 
broadening experience of our secondary schools. And it is true that the idea 
of “integrating cultural studies in foreign areas with the attainment of language 
competence’ has borne little fruit. However, there can be no doubt that we 
have made progress in the art of teaching foreign languages and that we are 
actually doing a better job of teaching our diminished clientéle than we were 
doing in the thirties; therefore, no administrator can henceforth excuse his hos- 
tility to foreign languages by saying that we do not know how to teach. 
It is perhaps a hopeful sign, too, that colleagues in other fields are complaining 
more and more that students no longer really know how to read and write in 
English; perhaps they are beginning to suspect that their students would have 
more facility in the use of their own language if they had had more extensive 
practice, conscious practice, in using, understanding and interpreting a foreign 
language. ; 

It will be interesting to see what the general picture of foreign language 
study is when the next volumes of the Analytical Bibliography appear some years 
hence. Perhaps the American system of education will look a little less insular 
and a little more appropriate for the leading country in the United Nations 
Organization. Let us hope so. However, I suspect that this will not be the 
case (1) unless we demonstrate beyond question and publicize the fact that 
we are at least as effective teachers as our colleagues who profess the subjects 
which are currently more popular, (2) unless we persuade school boards and 
administrators to accept their responsibility for maintaining a broad and rich 
curriculum, and (3) unless we get the support of important people in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country who could appropriately make publicity 
for the extension and improvement of facilities for foreign language study in 
the United States. 


Julian Harris 
University of Wisconsin 


A. B. SWANSON, Elements of French. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1950. ix, 218, xlvii pp. Cloth. Illustrated. Price $2.25. 


This book is a greatly revised edition of the same author’s Concise French 
Grammar. The present edition aims less exclusively at a reading knowledge of 
French than did the earlier book. In the author’s own words, the Elements of 
French ‘‘is strictly a middle-of-the-road approach’ — meaning by this that it 
seeks to strike a fairly even balance between grammatical, conversational, and 
reading materials. The book, however, is middle-of-the-road in a sense that its 
author probably did not have in mind, for its reading passages, explanations, 
and sequence of presentation are hardly distinguishable from those of any number 
of beginning texts. 

The book is made up of twenty-seven lessons. The first half of each one 
presents the linguistic material; the second half applies these materials in exer- 
cises. The “presentation’”’ always begins with a very short (and usually quite 
pedestrian) French text, followed by systematized vocabulary and explanations 
of grammar points. The exercises are split up into ‘‘Drill,’” “Composition,” 
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and ‘“‘Conversation’’ — the first being a series of short exercises tied in with 
specific sections of the grammatical explanation, the second the familiar théme, 
and the last a series of questions to be answered in French. 


The English-to-French “‘compositions” are defective, for they too often 
reproduce in verbatim English translation whole clauses of the French text 
which opens the lesson, thus enabling the student to lift whole units en bloc 
without having to apply grammatical principles analytically. This is particularly 
regrettable, as the book does not contain a single review lesson. An occasional 
review would at least have made it possible to present exercise material more in- 


dependent of the reading texts and involving a greater variety and fusion of 
grammatical and syntactical forms. 


The grammatical explanations are generally clear and satisfactory, avoiding 
unnecessary complication of grammatical terminology and undue stress on isolated 
detail. Yet a few of the classical pitfalls are not avoided: The discussion of 
the imperfect and past indefinite tenses is inadequate (e.g. the student is not 
told what happens to the meaning of such verbs as vouloir and savoir in these 
respective tenses); the causative faire is not presented clearly enough; nowhere 
is the distinction between savoir and connaitre explicitly indicated, nor could 
I find any discussion of prepositions with place-names. In the earlier edition, 
with its emphasis almost exclusively on reading, such omissions and imprecisions 
might have been more easily condoned; but in view of the broadened scope 
of the book, they now appear to me as definite defects. 


The first three lessons are devoted to the usual prescriptions for pronunci- 
ation, complete with vowel-triangle and phonetic transcriptions. The French 
passages of lessons three to ten inclusive have been transcribed on records which, 
the author explains, ‘‘can be obtained at a low cost,” thus making it possible 


for the student having difficulty with pronunciation to supplement oral class- 
room drill with outside practice. 


_ The format of the book is very attractive. It is nicely bound and well 
printed, with the grammar rules, tables, and paradigms all in clear typographical 
relief. Printer’s errors are quite rare. In addition, the book contains twenty-eight 
pages of handsome photographs which minimize the usual monuments and 
present authentic scenes from everyday French life, most of which are not likely 
to be familiar to the American student. 


Arthur Knodel 
University of Southern California 


IMMACULATA M. LAVORGNA, Mon Premier Cahier. Boston: The Palmer Co. 
48 pp. Price 50c. 


Mon Premier Cahier is designed for the first year. The exercises start 
with the articles, definite and indefinite, adverbs, prepositions, and especially 
well-planned drills for all the pronouns. Many of the drills are completion type, 
some are question-answer exercises and give practice telling time, the date, the 
seasons, the weather, etc. There are drills to teach vocabulary of ‘‘la salle de 
classe, la famille, les personnes, les parties du corps, les vétements, les repas, la 
maison, les pays, les habitants, etc.” The verb drills include only the present 
indicative of regular and some of the important irregular verbs. The material 
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is pleasingly presented and would contribute to the enrichment of the French 
course. 


Mon Premier Cahier can serve as a supplementary drill to classroom teach- 
ing and is designed to be used with a standard textbook. Where the workbook 
cannot be the personal property of the pupil, the teacher may have a problem 
great enough to offset the benefit derived for he must prevent the pupil from 
writing in the book and must insist on the pupil having his two books in 
class. Otherwise, he must collect the books. A textbook which contains ample 
drill is more practical for both teacher and pupil. This workbook is desirable 
for the more advanced student and useful for self-testing and review material in 
preparation for examinations. 


M. L. Régnier 
Hollywood High School 


JOHN B. DALE and MAGDALEN L. DALE, Cours Elémentaire de Francais. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company. 480 pp. 


A first-year course in French (480 pages) which will doubtless appeal 
to the teachers who make oral and aural training the foremost and essential 
object of the course. 


The preliminary lessons strictly follow the direct method. From the 
very first the student is made to use the French language in asking and an- 
swering questions. The rest of the book is divided into five parts and 25 lessons. 
To each part has been added a review lesson with numerous exercises. In each 
lesson are to be found: (1) a reading text, (2) vocabulary and idioms, (3) 
conversation, (4) pronunciation, (5) grammar, (6) various oral and writ- 
ten exercises, most of them very short. 


The use of the subjunctive has been deliberately left out, which may or 
may not be commended by all teachers. Some other important omissions are 


due to the fact that the authors obviously believe that analytical grammar 
should not come in the first year of a language. 


One of the interesting features of the book is the excellent selection of 
readings (in English) and photographs on France, French history and civil- 
ization. 


Paul Bonnet 
University of California 


RUBIN PFEIFFER, Basic French Grammar. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1950. 
Pp. viii-344-xcvi. 
This recent addition to the multitude of elementary manuals is evidently 

the work of a thorough and competent teacher of French. There are eighty-six 

well-planned lessons. Each ten of these are followed by a comprehensive review 
lesson with much material for practical application of the grammar studied 
and for use of the rather full vocabularies. These are largely topical vocabularies, 
family, school, sports, clothes, food, travel, weather, time, health, politics, 
communication, etc., generally composed of logically related expressions, de- 
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signed to favor the formation of associations which help to lighten the vo- 
cabulary load. 


The author emphasizes the importance of the verb, devoting ‘‘forty-three 
of the eighty-six lessons to teaching the regular and irregular verbs, the forma- 
tion of tenses and their uses. A verb appendix contains the complete conjuga- 
tion of each verb.”’ 

The expository material of each lesson is divided into two parts: “High- 
lights’’ and Sidelights,”” the former presenting what the author considers the 
“minimum essentials,’’ the latter furnishing ‘‘enrichment material.’’ There are 
numerous exercises for practice, but the reviewer has the feeling that some of 
these might be spared, as they seem too simple and too mechanical to com- 
mand the interest of the students. 


No doubt the author deliberately decided to confine himself to the domain 
indicated by the title. But the reviewer is inclined to think that it might have 
been possible to do this adequately without such rigorous exclusion of any 
reference to French civilization and culture. It was probably the author's thought 
that such material would be introduced by the use of supplementary books, 
graded reading of various sorts, but it would seem that some reference to the 
‘Highlights’ of French literature and personalities might have been managed 
without sacrificing pedagogical thoroughness. 


Other aspects of the teaching of French, pronunciation, phonetics, the oral 
use of the language, seem to have had too little attention. In the reviewer's 
judgment, most of the exercises beginning ‘“‘traduisez en anglais’’ might well 
be replaced by a more modern form of exercise. He confesses that he is still 
an unrepentant partisan of the use of the foreign language in the classroom, 
and would keep the use of English to the absolute minimum. In this connec- 
tion, what the author calls ‘‘unified paragraphs’’ should have been introduced 
earlier, and should be more numerous, with some selections of literary French. 
Selections composed mostly to illustrate grammatical points, tho correct enough, 
do not often have a truly Gallic flavor. 


The type and composition of the book are excellent. The reviewer has 
not found a single misprint, tho he has not read every single page of the verb 
appendix and the vocabularies. ‘‘All words in the French-English part are 
phonetically transcribed.” 

Certain small points may be suggested for correction. 

P. 50. Ex. 2. ‘‘Les jeunes filles’’ should replace “‘les filles.” 


P. 53. Vocabulary. ‘“‘Pantalon’”’ is mostly used in the singular, tho it designates 
a compound object. 


4°] 


. 67, Ex. C, 1. It would seem that ‘‘en” is required with “‘il y a.” 


4°] 


. 90. Among the ‘‘Additional Imperatives,’’ the word ‘‘Aidez’’ seems feeble 
compared to ‘‘Au secours!”’ 


P. 111. If any writer has employed the adverb “‘intéressamment,’’ it has es- 
caped the reviewer's notice in a long career. 


~ 


. 143. The various meanings of “‘la note’’ should be more clearly defined. 


4") 


. 145, Ex. A, 6. It is unlikely that the student can do correctly what is in- 
dicated. 
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P. 149, B. This exercise, and others like it elsewhere in the book seem of con- 
testable value. 


P. 176, Vocabulary. ‘‘Les lunettes’’ should be translated as ‘‘spectacles’ rather 
than ‘‘eyeglasses.”’ 


P. 202, ‘‘Highlights,55 1. This is not a very clear statement. 
P. 207.1 and 3 of the ‘‘if’’ sentences use that word in colloquial fashion which 
does not seem very good style. 
P. 215, 3, a. On the other hand, “‘haussée”’ seems rather pompous for a simple | 
idea. | 
P. 215, Practice, (2). ‘“‘How often le train pour Montréal part-il?”’ should be 
revised. 
P. 226. “‘Sidelights, 3. “‘Je sais 4 quoi vous pensez”’ is to be preferred. 
P. 230, Practice, 2nd paragraph. The French equivalent of ‘‘lean’’ is ‘‘maigre,”’ 
not “‘mince,”’ the term given in the vocabulary. 
These are after all minor matters. There is such an abundance of infor- 
mation, methodically and clearly presented, that one must pay tribute to the 
author for a good piece of work. The book will furnish enough material for 
a two-year high school course or one year of college, and should certainly give 
to its users a firm grip upon the essentials of French. 


Russell P. Jameson 


Oberlin College. 
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HAYWARD KENISTON'’S 


Spanish Syntax List 


“No student of Spanish who teaches or writes 
for undergraduates can afford to be without this in- 


valuable reference book.’ A. Giménez Arroyo. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


New York. Chicago. San Francisco 














16mm Sound Films for Class Use 


French Features 

(with English subtitles) 
HEART OF PARIS — 85min. 
Raimu’s greatest picture. This famed 
comedian plays proprietor of a bicycle 
shop. This film is humorous satire at 
its best. 
JEAN VALJEAN — 95min. 

(Part 1 — “Les Miserables”) 
This is the original French version of 
the dramatization of Victor Hugo’s 
masterpiece. Covers Hugo’s story to 
the rescue of the child, Cosette. 
COSETTE — 105min. 

(Part 2 — “Les Miserables’”’) 
Covers the Fauchelevant period and 
ends with the marriage festivities of 
Marius and Cosette. 

Rental of each of the above: $15 
high schools, $25 colleges, $35 universi- 
ties and others. 

For other titles apply 





German Films 


ORPHAN BOY OF VIENNA 
(with English subtitles) 
This film features the Vienna Choir 
Boys and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. “A _ friendly thoroughly 
agreeable picture.” —New York Times 
EMIL UND DIE DETEKTIVE 
Based on an original story by Kaestner 
this film is very popular with all 
audiences. Schools and colleges have 
commented “Film is well made; stu- 
dents really like it.” 
Features 8Omins. each. Rental to 
High Schools—March-June $22.50; 
July-Dec. $12.50; Jan.-Feb. $17.50; 
(others apply). Special 10 year lease 
of new print to Schools $275 each. 
SINGENDES DEUTSCHLAND—20min. 
rental $4.00, sale $75 
A new film release with fifteen popular 
German songs and typical German 
scenes. Copy of the words of songs 
available at time of booking. 
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NEW SHORT SUBJECTS IN FRENCH 
LA FAMILLE MARTIN — 18mins. Sale $85.00, rental $6. 
There are five in this French family and they live in a suburb of Paris. The 
film takes us through various activities which take place in this family 
group. (Sponsored by British Information Services) 
DEPART DE GRANDES VACANCES — limins. Sale $50.00, rental $4. 
This film is a sequel to “La Famille Martin” and describes the family vaca- 
= ” the country. (Sponsored by Educational Film Foundation for Visual 
s 
HISTOIRE DE POISSONS — 11mins. Sale $50.00, rental $4. 
The Martin family go fishing while on their holiday in St. Aignan-sur-Cher. 
(Sponsored by Linguaphone fastitute) 
These three films are highly recommended. They have controlled 
vocabulary. Printed dialogue of each film available. The films 
were produced in France in collaboration with the film com- 
mittee of the Modern Language Association of Britain. 


FILMS IN SPANISH 
Motivate your Spanish classes by using these two outstanding films: 
TIERRA MEXICANA — 22mins. Sale $80. Rural life in Mexico forms the 
learning situation. Students at all levels profit from seeing this film. Com- 
mentary and narration by J C. Babcock and S. N. Trevino, University of 
Chicago. The vocabulary is simple, being limited to words in common use. 
Complete scripts, including titles, explanatory remarks and vocabulary are 
available (.10 each). 
MEXICO CIUDAD ENCANTADORA—color 20 mins. Sale $150. This colorful 
film deals with life and activities in Mexico City. Photographed, edited and 
narrated by Oscar M. Jimenez. The complete commentary, including vocabu- 
lary and expressions is available (.15 each). 
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Travel Films In Color 
Rental $3 per reel of 11 minutes with 
Fr. or Eng. commentary unless indi- 


cated. 

ALEXIS TREMBLAY HABITANT (3 
reels) Sale $262.50. An account of the 
year-round life of a French-Canadian 
family on the lower St. Lawrence. 
HABITANT ARTS & CRAFTS (1 reel 
Eng.) Sale $75. The combination of the 
French and Indian crafts of the habi- 


tant. 

MONTREAL (2 reels) Sale $150. The 
history and life of Montreal today. 
Canada’s largest and most historic city. 
PAINTERS OF QUEBEC (2 reels Fr.) 
Sale $150. Some of the works of seven 
painters showing French-Canada’s great 
and varied inspiration. 





French Teaching Series 
These fifteen films provide American 
students valuable Audio-Visual Aids. 
Rental $5 ea. If series of 6 or more 
booked at one time for use during a 
semester, rental is $3.75 per film. Com- 
mentary for each film.10. Each film 
auras. 18 minutes. Sale Price $67.50 
each. 
A PARIS EN HAUTE 
LES CANAUX PROVENCE 
EN BRETAGNE DANS LES ALPES 
LA CHAMPAGNE LE MASSIF 
EN NORMANDIE CENTRAL 
LA GARONNE DANS LES 


LA LOIRE PYRENEES 
LE RHONE UN PORT DE 
LA SEINE COMMERCE 
EN BASSE 

PROVENCE 


ALL FILMS LISTED ARE FOR SALE SO WHY NOT ASK YOUR FILM LIBRARY 
TO PURCHASE PRINTS OUT OF THEIR AUDIO-VISUAL BUDGETS, SO THAT 
YOU CAN HAVE PRINTS WHEN YOU WANT THEM WITHOUT FURTHER 


EXPENSE 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 


57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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TURK & ALLEN’S WZ 


EL ESPANOL AL DIA 


WO handsome books for a 
complete high school 
course, beautifully illustrated to 
provide a vivid introduction to 
the life and history of the Span- 











ish-speaking world — Also a oir” 
RECORD ALBUM to accompany —" | 
the early lessons of Book I, for ee 


demonstrating perfect enuncia- 
tion, accent, and intonation. 


The emphasis in these books is on conversational 
Spanish. All grammar is introduced for the first time 
through interesting dialogos representative of every- 
day, natural speech of Spanish-speaking people. Ex- 
planations of the grammar are in simple terms that 
are clear even to students who are weak in English 
grammar. Careful provisions for continual review 
lead to truly cumulative learning. The many and 
varied exercises have grown out of classroom trials 
and results, so that each carries its point with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
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